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THE ALBION| 


[June 8, 1872. 











AMERICAN JOCKEY CLUB. ; 
The Spring Meeting, 1872, 


WILL BE HELD ON 
SATURDAY. ist; WEDNESDAY, 5th; SATURDAY, 
8th; TUESDAY, 11th; THURSDAY, 13th; 
AND SATURDAY, 15th; DAYS 
OF JUNE. 


THIRD DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 8 


Piret Race.—Purse $500, for three year olds: en- 
trance money to second horse; winners of sto 
earry 3 lbs.; of $1,000, 5 Ibe.: of the Ladies’ S 
7 Ibs.; of the Belmont Stakes, 10 Ibs. extra. One 
mile and a quarter. 


Secend Rac:.—Purse $600; entrance money to 


second horse; .o carry 100 lbs. One mile and three- 
quarters. 


Third Race.—Westchester Cup; a eweepstakes of 
$50 each, half forfeit, with $1,500 added; the second 
horse to receive $300 out of the stakes; closed 
March 1, with 12 nominations. Two miles and a 
quarter. 


Fourth Race.—Hurdle Race; purse $600, of which 
$100 to the second horse; entrance free: welter 
weights; three or more to start. One mile and three- 
quarters over seven hurdles. 





FOURTH DAY~—TUESDAY, JUNE 11. 


First Race.—Purse $500, for three-year olds; en- 
trance money to second horse; winner of the Ladies‘ 
Stakes, 5 Ibs.; of the Belmont Stakes, 7 Ths. extra: 
saaen maidens, allowed 7 Ibs. One mile and an 
eighth. 


Second Race.—Purse $800; entrance money to 
second horse; the winner subject to be claimed for 

000; if ent: he sot 000, attowed 3 tbe. : 
for $1,500, 5 Ibs.; for $1,000, 7 Ibs.: if entered to be 
fold for $5,000, to carry 5 ths., and if not to be sold, 12 
Tbe. extra. Two miles and a quarter. : 


Third Race.—Post Stake of $50 each, half forfeit 
with $300. added; welter weights: members of the 
Club to ride; to close on the 8thof June. One mile 
and an eighth. 


Fourth Race.—Purae $700; entrance money to 
second horse. Mile heats. ‘ . 





FIFTH DAY—THURSDAY, JUNE 13. 

First Race.—Purse ’ 4 three-year olds; en- 
trance money to sec »; the winner subject to 
be claimed for $2,500; if entered to be sold for $2,000. 
allowed 3 Ibs.; for $1,500, 7 Ibs.; if entered to be sold 
for $5,000, to carry 7 Ibs., and if not to be sold, 12 Ibs. 
extra, One mile and an eighth. 


Second Race.—Purse $500, for two-year olds; en- 
trance money to second horse. Five furlongs. 


Third Race.—Purse $500; entrance money to second 
horse; beaten maidens allowed, if three years old, 
3 Ibs.; if four years old, 7 Ibs.; if five years and up- 
wards, 12lbs. One mile. 


Fourth Race.—Purse $1,000; entrance money to 
second horse. Heats two miles. 





SIXTH DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 15. 


First Race.—Free Handicap Sweepstakes of $30 
each, if not declared out, with added; the 
second horse to receive $150 out of the stake; to 
close and name at the course by 7 P. M., on the 13thof 
June, weights to appear by 11 a. m., and declarations 
to be made Le P. M., on the following day. One 
mile and five furlongs. 


Second Race.—Free Handicap Sweepstakes of $25 
each, if not declared out, with $500 added; the second 
horse to receive $12 out of the stakes. Conditions as 
to nomination, weight, and declaration, same as 
preceding handicap. One mile and an eighth. 


Third Race.—Free Handicap Sweepstakes of $10 
each, if not declared out, with added; the second 
horse to receive $200 out of the stakes. Conditions 
as to nomination, weight, and declaration same as 
preceding handicap. Two miles and an eighth. 


Fourth Race.—Handicap Steeplechase, purse $800, 
of which $200 to second horse. Entries to be made 
by 7p. m. on the fourth day of the mecting; weights 
to appear by 4p. m. on the following day. Entrance 
free. Three or more to start. About two miles and 
a 


In case of — of races for the fifth day, 

the Stewards will announce the time for closing the 

free handicaps. 
Address all communications to the Secretary, corner 

= avenue and twenty-seventh street, New 
or’ 


A. BELMONT, President, 
o, Wweatty, Secretary, 





MONMOUTH PARK. 





LONG BRANCH RACES. 


TWO MEETINGS, 


FIVE DAYS EACH. 





FIRST MEETING WILL COMMENCE 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 


SECOND MEETING WILL OCOMMENCE 


SATURDAY, AUG. 3. 





RACES PROMPTLY AT 1¥ O’CLOCK EACH DAY. 





K! DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 


First Race—The Grand National Steeplechase, for 
all ages, about three miles, over 4 fair hunting course; 
welter weights; Purse $800; first horse $600; second 
horse $150; third horse $50. 

Second Race—Trial Purse, $450; for all ages; dash 
of one mile ; first horse $300; second horse $100 ; 
third horse $50. 

Third Race—Jersey Derby Stakes ; value $1,500, 
added toa Sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for colts 
and fillies, foals of 1889; the second to receive $200, 
and the third $100 ont of the stakes: one and a half 
miles. Closed with forty-one nominations, 





SECON D DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 2. 


_ First Race—Hopeful Stakes; value $500, added toa 
Sweepstakes of $Weach, p. p., for two-year olds; the 
second to receive $100, and the third $50 ont of the 


— half mile. Closed with twenty-six nomina- 


Second Race—Purse $600; mile heats, for my 
first horse $450 second horse $100, third horse $50. +« 

Third Race—Monmouth Cup; value $1,500, added 
to a Sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second to 
receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
~~ miles anda half; closed with twelve nomina~- 
tions. 





THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 


First e.—Steeple chase, for lemen riders, 
fora h Bowl, value #500; over the Steeple Chase 
Course; three or more subscribers to fill; to close and 
name, June20, 

Second Rate.—Selling race, for all ages; purse 
one and a quarter miles; the winner to he sold for 
$1,000; if entered to be sold for $750, allowed 5 Ibe. ; 
for $500, 10 Ibs.; any surplus over stated selling price 
to go to second horse. 

e.—Monmouth Oak Stakes; value $1,000, 

added to a Sweepstakes of $50 cach, , for fillies, 

8 of 1969; the second to recive 0 and third 

$100 ou* of the stakes; one and a half miles; closed 
with thirty-five nominations. 

Fourth Race.—The Mansion House Stakes, value 
$,000, added to a Sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
our-year old colts and fillies, the foals of 1868; the 
second to receive $200, and the third $100 out of the 
stakes; two and a half miles; closed with thirteen 
nominations. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 4. 


First Race.—July Stakes, value $500, added to a 
sweepstakes of each, p Ae for two-year olds; the 
winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry five parade 
extra; the second to receive $100, and the third $50 
out of the stakes; three-quarters of a mile; closed 
with twenty-two nominations, 

ond Race.—The eee J Jockey Claob Purse, 
$1.500; for all ages: mile heats, best three in five; first 
herse $1,000, second horse $350, third horse $150. 

Third Race.—Purse $500; for béaten horses, all 
ages; those beaten once, allowed 5 Ibe; twice 10 Ibs; 
three times 14 lbs; first horse $350, second horse 
$100, third horse $50; one and a balf miles. 


FIFTH DAY-—-FRIDAY, JULY 5. 


First Race.—Hurdle race, for all ages: Welter 
weights; two miles; eight hardles; purse $600: first 
horse $450, seeond horse $100, third horse $50. 

Second Race.—Purse $1.000, for all ages; dash of 
three miles; first horse $850, second horse $100, third 
horse $50. 

Third Race,—Monmouth Sequel Stakes; value $800 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p p; for three 
year olds; winner of the Jersey Derby Stakes to 
carry 5 Ibs extra; the second horse to receive $200, 
and the third $100 out of the stakes; two miles; 
closed with twenty-four nominations. 

No entry fee charged te purses. 

In all cases where there is a division of the purse, 
a ang walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 

The floating palaces Plymouth Rock and Jesse 
Hoyt, capable of carrying thousands, will leave pier 
No. 28, foot of Murray street, at stated hours, as ad- 
vertised. Passengers will reach the course in one 
hour and a halfa The accommodations going to the 
course, while there, and returning, will be unequaled 

The Camden & Amboy Railroad Company will run 
aes trains, 23g hours from Philadelphia, during 
the meetings, 

Pox wilkine sold every evening, at the Wost End 
Hotel, Long Branch, and on the course, every day, 
during the races, by Underwood & McGowan. 

JOHN HOEY, President. 

W E Raynor, Secretary. 


WOOD. CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
: 480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
leons, 28c. per foot; diniug 
aes. 5 eons an 

n elegant rquet, 
from a5c. to $1.00 per foot. 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c, per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 

















GREAT CHANCE FOR A ENTS. 
’ Do you want an agency, local or traveling, with 
» | a&chance to make $5 to 538 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 180 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y 

or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicage, Ml. 


” 


R 





TAKE’ 


No medicine which will increase the Ganges of 
asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prestrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viseera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa_has been considered the finest corree- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. ¢ i 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood, In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of @ 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaukt the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure  Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
=, tones while it regulates, and leaves po sting 








Seid oy all Mruggiste. 


THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR,’ 
Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


EN@LAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financtat Reports | 
AND THE 
Cream or Encuisu Lrverature. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum ‘—. 

CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Kwsteut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BuckuEr’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait oF GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herniwe’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Wanpvesrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

Lanpseer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WaANpbeEsForpE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wuaws’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WaANpDeEsvorpe’s DR, KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 

Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
7 XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 

B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 


ii. K. Taurser, 
JaMEsS WALLACE, 
Vice Pres‘ts. 


CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 
The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Assets over $3,750,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLeecker Street, New York. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential. 
Deposits paid on DEMAND, with interest due. 


Send for circular. SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. Zurive, Cashier. 


~~ H, HENDERSON’S — 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 


Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 








MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration —- 
The points are ipked 
and metrave the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price L 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULARS 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


EstTaBLisHeD 1840. 
The British and N. A. RK. M. Steamships,. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
pas ge and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 





Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Clase, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 

From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 4 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGeEnr. 


~ Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR WAP LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURES 
FROM GLASGOW. FROM NEW YORK. 

BWMGA, ....0<+ Sat., May 18] ALexaNparia, Wed, M’y 22 
TRINEARIA...Sat., May 25} Barrannia.Wed., dune 5 
AvsTRALIA... Sat., June 1| O.ympra,..Wed., June 12 
CoLumBtA,...Sat., June 8 | Assyaia,...Wed., dune 19 
Europa, .... Sat., June 15 | Catpponta, Wed., Inne 26 
at noon, from Pier No, 20 North River. 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

Wednesdays’ steamers, @abin, $60. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

A ply at the Company’s offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 



















NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE ae IN THE WOR 


LD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC, 

6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 

valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. Hi. SPARKS, Agent. 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 





Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CaBIN........... $75 | STEERAGE ............$30 
Do toLondon..... 80| Do to London 35 
Do sr 90 Do to Paris........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. @| Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 





PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First Capi. STEERAGE. 
- Payable in Gold. 
is dcccnenvnvet 
Re ee 15 
Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


Oflices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAmow 
LINE. 

FORTNIGHTLY TO axw FROM LO SDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 


*TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
5 NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 












Ee 4.850 tons. 

KeYrt..... oe be | ae 

HOLLAND... 3,800 HELVETIA..... 

ITALY 4,000 *“* PENNSYLVANIA. Dan 
FRANCE...... 158 “ CABADA,......A,! » 


THe QUEEN....3,517 “| GREECE........ 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown : 
a aE . $75 and $65 Currency 
** prepaid from Liverp'l,Queenstown.$65 and $75 ** 
“ to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return.$130 — “* 
Steerage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or London . $28" 
«prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
~ Glasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon ..$32 “* 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrick oF THE 
Company, t9 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
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documents before him. “I simply wish to learn from you, 
upon your word of honor, whether any violence has been 
used towards the girl.” 

“None whatever, upon my honor,” replied Almante, “and 
T am happy in believing that none will be required !” 

“Ts the girl already yours, then?” 

- “Not at present,” said the count, with a supercilious smirk, 
“put she has promised to become mine very shortly.” 

“Ts this true?’ inquired the captain-general, for the first 
time raising his eyes, and turning to Miralda, who replied : 

“My promise was made only with a view to save myself 
from threatened violence.” 

“ Do you say this upon your oath ?” 

“Upon my oath I do!” 

The general now ordered Pedro Mantanez to appear, and 
then carefully interrogated the lovers upon their engagement. 
Whilst doing so, he wrote a despatch, and handed it to one 
of his guards. When the latter had departed, Tacon des- 
patched a messenger in quest of a priest and a lawyer. When 
these arrived, the general commanded the priest to perform 
the ceremony of marriage between Miralda Estalez and 





Count Almante, and bid the lawyer prepare thg necessary 
documents for the same purpese. 

The count, who had already expressed his vexation at what 
promised to be an attempt to deprive him of his new favorite 
by allying her with the boatman, was horrified when he 
heard what the governor’s mandate really was. His indigna- 
tion was extreme, and he endeavored to show how preposte- 
rous such an alliance would be by reminding the general of 
his noble birth and honorable calling. Pedro was equally 
disappointed at being thus disposse: of his betrothed, and 
appealed to ‘Tacon’s generosity and sense of right. Miralda 
remained speechless with astonishment, but with the most 
perfect reliance im the wisdom of her judge. Meanwhile, in 
spite of ‘all remonstrances, the marriage was formally con- 
summated, and Miralda Estalez and Count Almante were man 
and wife. The unhappy bridegroom was then requested to 
return to his palace in the Cerro, while his bride and her late 
lover were desired to remain. 

Upwards of an hour had passed since the count’s depar- 
ture, and nothing further transpired. The governor had re- 
sumed his business affairs, and appeared, as before, utterly 
unconscious of all present. He was however shortly inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the guard whom he had despatch- 
ed with his missive. 

“Is my order executed ?” inquired the general, looking up 
for a moment only. ' 

“Si, mi general, it is,’ replied the guard. “ Nine bullets 
were fired at the count as he rode round the corner of the 
street mentioned in vour despatch.” 

Tacon then ordered that the marriage and death of Count 
Almante should be given every publicity, and that legal steps 
should be taken for the purpose of showing that the property 
and name of the defunct was inherited by his disconsolate 
widow. When the general’s commands had been fulfilled, 
and a decent period after the count’s demise had transpired, 
it need scarcely be added that Pedro Mantanez married the 
countess, with whom he lived happily ever after.—AU the 
Year Round. 

—————__>__—— 


“ CHIFFONNTERS.” 


Who has not seen in Paris towards six in the evening in 
winter, rather later in the spring and summer seasons, the 
prowling figure of a muddy man who stops to consider the 
heaps of refuse emptied by the side of the pavement, fum- 
bles amid them with a crook, and transfers as much of their 
contents as he thinks worth the while into a deep-4 
mouthed basket on his back? He is the chiffonnier, 
or certificated ragman—a person whose existence is 
involved in just enough of nocturnal mystery to 
make him an object of wondering interest to the grown- 
up world, and of hideous terror to misbehaved small peo- 
ple. His clothes are an amalgamation of blouse, patches, 
rents, and string, such as Callot or Gavarni might have 
sketched for him; his caps belong to the fashions of no 
recorded time or people; he has some such sobriquet as 
Bijou or Bibi, which fits him oddly, like his cap; and his 
countenance is as often as not illustrated with a red nose 
and a black eye. Follow him, however, and you will not 
see him deviate from that rectilineal course which is the 
outward sign of sobriety. He slinks by, straight, silent, 
and stealthy as a shadow. If darkness has set in, the 
lantern which dangles by a rope from his left hand glimmers 
in the distance like a will-o’-the-wisp; and if you ask any 
question of the man, he will answer you civilly but curtly, 
and pass on. Foreigners, policemen new to their work, or 
people against whom he has accidentally run at a street-cor- 
ner have occasionally treated Bijou or Bibi as a vagabond ; 
but this is a mistake. He is no vagabond. He carriesin his 
pocket, and carefully imbedded in a tin box, which 1s the 
only clean thing about him, the licence which is at once the 
charter of his independence, the cause of his eventide civility 
and soberness, and the patent which raises him during the 
hours when he plies his crook vocations to the level of » mu- 
nicipal functionary. 

Go to the Prefecture de Police some morning and fee one 
of those obliging detectives who hang about its neighborhood 
to show you the waiting-room of the “ Chercheurs de Livrets.” 
You may go in without the detective it you like ; but a guide 
will help you to distinguish categories in the mysterious 
gathering of postulants there, and to make the visit more in- 
structive. The room is a common one with whitewashed 
walls, hard forms, a black stove, and a copy of police regula- 
tions hanging on the wall within a flat wire cage, as if it were 
feared somebody would steal it. It is not a large room, and 
the licence-seekers do not remain there long before being ad- 
mitted to an inner chamber, where clerks cross-question 
them, examine their certificates of character and identity, levy 
a payment, and order them to call another day. But short 
as is the time, there is enough of it to fraction the company 
into groups as distinct, reciprocally disdainful, and studiedly 
unconscious of one another as any in a watering-place As- 
sembly Room; and what makes all this the more perfect is 
that the groups seem to despise one another on exactly the 
same obscure but absolute principles as their betters in the 
upper walks of society. Thus, here is ayoung man with bow 
legs who has come to take out a cabman’s licence. He has 
passed the examination, which consists in driving a broken- 
down vehicle through a labyrinth of stakes on the grounds of 
the Cie. Generale des Petites Voitures. He is about to enter 
& prosperous course of overcharging the public, shouting at it 
when he gets his right fare, and now and then breaking its 
bones ; yet he looks down with a contempt which nothing 
can equal on a lean mountebank who will overcharge nobody 
and never break any bones but his own. He is generally a 
Gascon this mountebank, and his lank arms, shrunk chest, 





and flutey legs excite the hilarity of a pair of giant Auyer- 





gnats, who will by-and-by get licences as _water-carriers. 
Why, with one of their brawny arms they could hold two of 
his size up in mid-air—at least so they say, until the Gascon, 
divining that he is being made the object of jests, looks at 
them pointedly with his shifty eyes, and offers to prove his 
strength by throwing them both out of the window, an offer 
which is cautiously declined. There is not much talk in an 
Auvergnat, and such little as there may be is not always in- 
telligible to the outside world; nevertheless, the pair in ques- 
tion cannot help asking the Gascon what hopes he has of 
getting his tumbler’s licence. The Gascon has very little 
hope, he says, lapsing suddenly mournful. 

From minute to minute a sharp-voiced detective comes to 
the door and cries out a name, and the company leaks cut by 
drops of one man ata time through a door which was once 
white and is no longer so. There are postulants of twenty 
sorts besides those already mentioned—domestic servants, 
perambulating “ coco” vendors (those men with velvet colored 
yeceptacles of liquorice tea strapped to their backs;and a 
semicircle of silvered goblets jutting from a contrivance on 
their breasts), public fortune-tellers and public scribes, market 
salesmen, and suflerers in every variety, from the man with 
no legs who wants leave to propel himself through the streets 
on a truck to the public horror and inconvenience, down 
to the Llind man with his dog, who wishes to stand near a 
church or on a bridge, with an appealing manuscript on 
his chest. All these people require licences; all of them 
must be inscribed on the prefectoral books, with name, 
age, residence, and antecedents in full; and all of them 
have come supplied with a jvery sheaf ‘of certificates to 
attest that they are honest folk. You might drop your 
handkerchief or your watch without fear among them; 
even the aspirant chiflonnier who sits apart from the rest 
and patiently waits his turn to the last with a sullen con- 
sciousness of his social inferiority, would restore your pro- 
perty to you, asking no reward unless you chose to give it to 
him. “ Now, then,” shouts the detective, when Bijou is left 
alone, the very last of all; and Bijou gets up, fumbles under- 
neath his blouse for his “ papers,” and shambles into the au- 
gust presence of the clerk who is to interrogate him. And 
it is no child’s play this inquisition. Ata glance the clerk 
has detected the records of three sentences of imprisonment 
on Bijou’s papers. “ Yes,” pleads Bijou, humbly ; “ but they 
are all three for assaults when drunk, not for theft.” “ And 
it is because of your drinking habits that you are reduced to 
becoming a ragman,” suggests the clerk, and to this Bijou 
responds doggedly, “ that one must live somehow.” If the 
clerk were facetious, he might answer like Talleyrand, that 
he saw no necessity for it; but he confines himself to a 
searching inquiry as to what Bijou did during all the time 
that the Commune lasted; for it is evident that if any man, 
having served under the Commune, were allowed to earn his 
trea? honestly as a ragman, the salutary principles of order 
would be undermined. 

Bijou, however, succeeds in proving that he held no terms 
with the Commune. He was a mechanic once, drink ruined 
him; if he is not authorized to become a ragman now, he 
must smash somebody in order to be sent to prison again. 
The clerk, partly unbending, dismisses him with the assur- 
ance that the matter will be inquired into, which means 
that, after Bijou’s antecedents have been closely verified, 
and after he has spent four or five more mornings cooling 
his heels in the waiting-room of the Prefecture, he will be 
inscribed on the list of those who are waiting for ragman- 
ship vacancies. This means again that before Bijou receives 
his patent of appointment some three months or more must 
elapse, for the chiffonniers are a close corporation, number- 
ing in all, men and women, no more than 450 souls. 
These, then, are the preliminaries through which Bijou has 
had to wade before being licensed to fish for valuables in 
dust-heaps. At first the chiffonniers were a disconnected 
body plying each man his vocation for his own sole behoof ; 
but in time this system was found to be unproductive, and so 
the chiffonniers organized themselves into a community like 
those of the mendicant monks in former days, or the Greek 
brigands in ours. In every quarter of Paris—and there are 
eighty quarters—exists a depot whither the chiffonniers carry, 
after sorting them, all the good things they have been able to 
find in the evening—bits of old iron, brass, rags, cloth cut- 
tings, old pomatum pots, gloves, battered hats, shoes, bones, 
ete. ; and the district depots in their turn forward all these 
treasures to a central depot, where their value is appraised 
and the sum divided equally among the members of the 
brotherhood. Of course there are things which the ragman 
is allowed to keep for his own private use; of such are 
cabbage stumps, carrot shavings, and other vegetable refuse, 
of which one is sorry to say he makes soup; but taking 
account of these deductions the average earnings of a chif- 
fonier still range from 2 f. 50 ¢. to 3 f aday. This seems a 
large sum for casual gleanings off waifs; but Parisians living 
in flats, and being always at a loss for room, throw out into 
the streets a multitude of things which if space were less 
confined might be stored up for years as lumber. This is 
especially the case in the middle-class quarters. In the 
wealthy districts the servants take charge of all rejected 
odds and ends, and sell them for their own profit ; besides 
there is a dustbin in rich houses, and the emptying of 
this dustbin lies out of the province of the chiffonnier, 
being the dust contractor's business. Again, in the very 
poor streets the tenants throw nothing out but ashes, and 
even these are sifted so fine that not a cinder can be got 
out of them; it is a godsend when, probing with his crook 
to the lowest depths di a pauper’s heap, the ragman manages 
to extract from it something saleable that has been thrown 
away by mistake. In the middle-class houses, however, there 
is no dustbin, and the occupants are often ignorant of the 
value of waifs, or, knowing it, cannot be troubled, or think 
it infra dig. to turn their knowledge to account ; and it is in 
front of these houses that the chiffonnier finds the whole 
pound-weight of lead or tin at a time, brass castors, rabbit- 
skins, the plucking of a whole goose, broken umbrellas, dead 
parrots with all their feathers, and articles of clothing with 
months, nay years, of possible wear still left in them. The 
chiffonnier has three streets in Paris, which he prefers to all 
others for his residence—the Rues Mouftetard, Filles-Dieu and 
Sainte Marguerite—three hideous streets which might pass 
for relics of the medieval Cour des Miracles of cut-purse 
memory. But the ragman feels at home here; he is with 
other ragmen ; has his special cafes and eating-houses, knows 
his neighbors and is known of them, and can be tipsy or 
sober, as he pleases, without fear of scandalizing the quarter. 
It is not often that the ragmen come to arguments or blows 
among themselves, but sometimes the chiffonnieres do, and 
then the battles are apt to be exciting. A  chiffonniere 
generally plies her crook by hereditary tenure. Her father 
was a ragman; she was brought up among the rag-folk, and 
she becomes a rag-girl, a rag-woman, and finally—if Heaven 
spare her—a rag-hag by the natural sequence of events. 
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Now and then a chiffonnier will disappear from his beat. 
Whither? If you follow up the man—not by his name, 
which most often the Prefecture alone knows—but by his 
sobriquet of Bijou, Bibi, or whatever it may be, you will 
generally learn one or two things—either Bijou vanished 
“ mysteriously and has not been heard of since,” which being 
translated means that Bijou whilst out on his rounds must 
have found a trinket or a pocket-beok which proved too much 
for his honesty, or Bijou is dead. The former of these con- 
tingencies is not of frequent occurrence; but there is more 
than one instance of it on record, and what becomes of the 
chiffonnier who has found a fortune is a question that must 
remain as puzzling to solve as that other query—What 
becomes of the things which Bijou picks up, puts in his 
basket, and sells? Usually, however, the disap 


Sells? pearance of 
Bijou is the indication of his death. The profession is not 
one that induces longevity. 


Out at night in all weathers, 
perpetually stooping, inhaling noxious vapors as a matter of 
habit and necessity, the chiflonnier’s average spin of rag- 
picking does not exceed tive years. After that he declines 
into asthma. On an afternoon one may occasionally see the 
commonest and basest of hearses threading its way up the 
long Rue de la Roquette to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
followed by a shaggy crew of tattered mourners. This is 
Bijou or Bibi being escorted to his last bed by his fellow-rag- 
men. French ragmen do not fail in these pious observances, 
and perhaps, as you stand and watch the curious procession 
filing by, the official at the cemetery gates will whisper to 
you, “ Monsieur would be surprised if I were to tell him 
the real name and history of the man being buried there. 
They will put nothing more than an initial on his tomb; but 
if the man had been told when young that this is how he 
would go to his grave he would have laughed outright. Life 
has singular ups and downs.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
—_—__»—_—__—_ 


MARRIED BACHELORS. 


Men continually mistake their vocation in life, and under- 
take duties for which they have no natural qualification. The 
impulsive artist who considers himself a better man of busi- 
ness than his lawyer, and who will therefore manage his 
own affairs, comes to grief by the way; the famous clown 
who complains that he is a first-rate tragedian spoilt, and dis- 
appears into the provinces to play Hamlet to the natives, as 
often as not breaks down in the ghost-scene, and tails off into 
a gag that sets the back benches in a roar; the thick-witted 
squire who cannot keep a secret to save his life, and who never 
seesfarther ahead than to-day,thinks his rightful mission diplo- 
macy, because he can put his tenants into good humor on rent- 
day by his bluff jokes, and so undertakes the most delicate bit 
of social intrigue in his neighborhood, with the result of 
universal confusion and a hastened catastrophe; and the 
poet, whose hands are as white and nerveless as a woman's, 
and whose life is a dream, laments that he was not sent to 
sea at an early age, because “ the clash of elements” delights 
him, and gives him ideas for a brace of sonnets. If these 
and other such square men can be kept from carrying out 
their mistakes into action, and prevented from thrusting 
themselves into round holes, itis all right—they are saved 
from failure and provided with a grievance, either of which 
is an inestimable boon; but if they get the upper hand of cir- 
cumstances, and are allowed to realise their phantasy, then 
they make a mess of their lives which no after efforts can 
repair. One of the mistakes into which some of them fall, is 
marriage. There are men who have no vocation for marriage. 
Home is a word that has no real meaning for them—a place 
where there is no charm and as little duty. <A wife isa tie, 
a clog, an incumbrance, or at best a painful necessity—any- 
thing but a “half” better or worse, a helper, or a companion ; 
and children are locusts that devour hunters and opera-stalls, 
kid gloves and “ little dinners,” at an alarming rate of pro- 
gression, and finally grow up into tall men and women who 
make the best work of tailors and hairdressers a patent an- 
achronism. These men married one day, because they had 
committed the unpardonable folly of giving way to a tem- 
porary madness they called love, and they recovered by the 
process ; or they sold themselves for so much in the stocks, 
to find the bargain when concluded too bitter to be digested. 
They are bachelors by nature, and no legal ties can make 
the:n anything else. Their line is essentially single, and they 
have no notion of life a@ deux, They give up no old habits 
of their bachelor days because of the wife at home, recog- 
nise no new duties because of their change of state. The 
utmost concession they make to their condition is to be seen 
together in formal society, and to receive formal company at 
home. For anything closer or more domesticated—for tete-a- 
tete evenings with the wife alone, for pleasant little 
jaunts together, renewing the love-time and honey-moon, for 
conversation carried on with grace, with spirit, with a desire 
to please or to shine where she is the only listener, for any- 
thing like home joys or home pride—they have no more vo- 
cation or desire than they have for rocking the cradle up- 
stairs as the small locusts successively arrive. Toujowrs per- 
driz is the text on which they found the acted sermon of their 
lives ; and, in their fear of gettingJprematurely tired of their 
matrimonial partridge, they are careful to take her society 
only in infinitesmal doses, and not to risk the chance of 
being cloyed by a surfeit.—Tinsleys’ Magazine. 





THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 
Beside the toilsome way, 
Lonely and dark, by fruits and flowers unblest, 
Which my worn feet tread sadly day by day, 
Longing in vain for rest. 


An angel softly walks, 
With pale, sweet face, and eyes cast meekly down, 
The while from withered leaves and flowerless stalks 
She weaves my fitting crown. 


A sweet and patient grace, 

A look of firm endurance, true and tried, 

Of entering, meekly borne, rests on her face— 
So pure, so glorified. 


And when my fainting heart 
Desponds and murmurs at its adverse fate, 
Then quietly the angel’s bright lips part, 

Whispering softly, “ Wait !” 


“ Patience!” she sweetly saith— 

“The Father’s mercies never come too late ; 

Gird thee with patient strength and trusting faith, 
And firm endurance—wait !” 


Angel, behold, I wait! . 
Wearing the thorny crown through all life’s hours, 
Wait till the hand shall ope th’ eternal gate, 





And change the thorns to flowers, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 
Drama, “ Article 47." 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—MR. EDWIN ADAMS, IN 
*, Enoch Arden.” 


merchandise to satisfy the increasing wants of the 
community. Of raw materials the manufacturers stand 
in absolute need. Whatever shortens the supply 
of such articles as cotton, silk, and even wool, limits the 
power of pruduction. A bad crop of cotton in the far dis- 
tant regions beyond the ocean, a disease in the cocoon, or 
any other calamity which increases the price of these arti- 
cles, is so much actual loss to whole communities in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and through them to the whole king- 
dom. In 1840 there were entered for home consumption in 
the United Kingdom 4,545,000 cwt. cotton, 48,421,000 Ibs. 
wool, and 1,896,000 Ibs. flax and hemp. In 1870 the con- 
sumption was 9,836,000 cwt. cotton, 171,000,000 Ibs. wool, 
aod 5,300,000 lbs. flax, hemp, aad jute. Of the £303,000,000 
of imports nearly £140,000,000 consisted of raw materials, 
£100,000,000 of articles of food, £30,000,000 of manufactured 
aiticles, and the remainder of other products and merchan- 
dise. The exports of British produce and manufactures 
quadrupled since 1840, the increase having been from £51,- 
406,000 in 1840, to £199,640,000 in 1870. The production of 
coal,so important to ihe manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, has increased from 60 million tons in 1856 to 107 
millions tons in 1870, and its market value at the same time 
from 16 to 26 millions sterling. The miles of railroad in 
operation in the same years were 8,700 in 1856 and 15,140 in 
1869 ; the aggregate capital employed in the former year be- 
ing 307 millions sterling, and in 1869 this immense aggregate 
had increased to 518 millions of pounds sterling. This mate- 
rial progress was accompanied by still more extraordinary 
movement in the foreign commerce of the country; a move- 
ment that cannot be reached so readily without those impor- 
tant auxiliaries, coal and railroads. The foreign importa- 
tions of the United Kingdom in the year 1856 were 172 
millions ; the foreign exports, 139 millions. In 1870 these 
had increased to 303 and 237 millions respectively. The 
people at the same time had changed materially their con- 
sumption of imported products; for instance, Coffee, from 
£1,498,000 in value, to £4,940,000; Petroleum, from £5,540 
to £472,000; Raw Cotton, from £26,400,000 to £53,590,000. 
The cotton manufactures exported have likewise doubled in 
export; viz.: from £30,204,000 in 1856 to £56,700,000 in 
the year 1870; thus creating a supply for the consumption 
of thirty millions of people and a surplus for other coun- 
tries equivalent to two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

These figures impart but a vague idea of a movement that 
extends to every part of the globe. Long may Great Britain 
prosper in this cause of peaceful pursuits. In the words of 
Jobn Stuart Mill, “ commerce first taught nations tosee with 
goodwill the wealth and prosperity of one another. Before, 
the patriot, unless sufficiently advanced in culture to feel 
the world his country, wished all countries weak, poor, and 
ill-governed but his own; he now sees in their wealth and 
progress a direct source of wealth and progress to his own 
country. It is commerce which is rapidly rendering war 
obsolete, by strengthening and multiplying the personal 
interests which are in natural opposition to it. And it may 
be said, without exaggeration, that the great extent and rapid 
increase of international trade, in being the principal guaran- 
tee of the peace of the world, is the great permanent security 
for the uninterrupted progress of the ideas, the institutions, 
and the character of the human race.” 


IRON-CLADS. 

Much discussion has taken place lately in England on the 
subject of the national defences, and although the ministry 
have succeeded in gaining the approval of Parliament for 
their plans of increasing the efficiency of the service, we 
doubt whether these reforms will ever be steadfastly carried 
out. The fact is that Great Britain is subject to periodical 
fits of economy and panics of invasion, and now that the 
latter is subsiding, since the restoration of peace, it is time 
for the former to reassume its sway on public opinion; 
there are, indeed, evident signs that a reduction in the esti- 
mates for naval and military expenditure will meet with 
great support in Parliament next session. It is especially as 
regards the efficiency of the navy that grave misdoubts are 
expressed, and it is claimed that the millions that have been 
spent in the building of an iron-clad fleet have been wasted 
in the carrying out of a costly experiment. We are not im- 
bued with this opinion, although the reports that reach us 
as to the condition of these ships are of a nature to inspire 
much uneasiness with respect to their durability and useful- 
ness. It appears that the Glatton has been docked at Ports- 
mouth that her submerged plates might be examined, and it 
has been discovered that they are again much damaged from 
corrosion. The decay has not been confined to the area 
immediately in the neighborhood of the screw, where it had 
been observed on a former occasion, but now reveals itself 
as having been going on all over the vessel’s bottom. Every- 
where under water, from the projecting shoe at the stern, 
which supports the balanced rudder, tu the spur or beak in 
front, the iron has been eaten away by the salt water. 
Innumerable spots of rust show themselves over 
the surface, and these, when probed, show that 
the iron is pitted to the depth of an eighth of an 
inch. The under part of the shoe is said to be covered with 
a layer ofgrust nearly half an inch thick, showing that a 
proportionately large quantity of iron has been oxidised. 
Kingdom ladgn with precious produce from all parts of the|The bad places are being stopped with cement, but the 
world, estimated ,in value at £308,000,000, brought large | ravages now discovered are the work of only a few months, 
quantities of raw materials for manyfactures, of articles of | and what security can we have that, in a few months more, 











WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, BOU- 
cicault’s drama of “The Long Strike.” 


- OLYMPIO THRATRE — EVERY euGHT, —_ 2 
‘ox’s Grand pertacnias tomime, umpty pty, 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
Summer-Night Concerts. 


BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, MONDAY JUNE 3, 
Summer Season of English Opera. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


R YAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and inf furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyles 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
260 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 











ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful borer. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
Children Teething. 
The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 











y SPECIAL NOTICE. 

As there remain but a few copies of the ‘‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 





f Mararep—On Saturday, June 1, by the Rev. Samuel Cooke, D.D., 
Epwin Post to Conne.ia, daughter of the late Gilbert Davis. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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BRITISH COMMERCE. 

The marvel of the modern world is the vast increase of 
international exchange to be noted since the introduction of 
steam as a motive power, and the progress of these com- 
mercial relations afford us but a very imperfect idea of their 
probable expansion in the future. With but #$w exceptions, 
the promotion of material progress now attracts the attention 
of every civilized community, and if the millennium of 
universal peace is never to be attained, we may yet hope that 
among the varied triumphs of commerce, a feeling of mutual 
interest and friendship will take a deep root among each 
nationality, and will lead to every means being exhausted, 
before recourse is made to the arbitrament of the sword. 
Commerce stimulates the active powers of man, and develops 
to an almost unlimited extent the resources of nature; it 
promotes enterprise, discovery, and inventions; it fosters 
agriculture, mining, and fisheries ; it makes the sea the high- 
way of nations, and renders rivers, canals, roads, railways 
and telegraphs instruments of intercourse between the most 
distant states. Ignorance, prejudice, and wars have thwarted 
its progress, yet, with its enlightening, diffusive, and perva- 
stve power commerce stretches its action and influence over 
all regions. From being the humble vocation of the few it 
has succeeded in attracting the attention of whole communi- 
ties, and where once it was held in contempt as a sordid and 
mean occupation, the time has come when commerce has 
become itself a power which exercises a mighty influence on 
the politics of nations, and in a great measure controls the 
conduct of states. 

In this peaceful contest of an advanced civilization, Great 
Britain occupies a proud position, and a few statistics that 
we gather from official sources will give an idea of the 
wonderful increase of commerce during the last century in 
that country. In 1763 the population probably was 10,000,- 
000. In 1870 it was 31,000,000, showing an increase of 326 
percent. But if the population has increased three times, 
the imports increased thirty times, from £10,000,000 to £303,- 
000,000; the exports nearly twenty times, from £13,000- 
000,000 to £244,000,000 ; the navigation of ports fifteen times, 
from 1,500,000 tons to 36,000,000 tons; and the shipping 
belonging to the kingdom fourteen times, namely, from 
550,000 tons to 7,100,000 tons. The whole trade of the 
kingdom actually doubled itself during the last fifteen 
years, from £260,000,000, in 1855, to £547,000,000 in 1870. A 
trade amounting to about £550,000,000 a year in a population 
_ of 31,000,000, means immense activity, large increase of com. 

forts, and.great accumulation of wealth. The fifteen millions 
of tons of shipping which entered at ports in the United 





food for the masses, offthe people, and3*of foreign) the ship’s bottom may not be as bad asever? Is the ex- 


planation of this state of things to be found in the fact that 
the plates of the Glatton are of bad iron, that the paint with 
which they have been covered was peculiarly pervious, that 
the vessel had been subjected to any exceptionally trying 
conditions? The testimony of the Glatton is, in a certain 
sense, the complement of that supplied by the Megera- 
The Megwra was left for an exceptionally long period with- 
out examination, and she suddenly betrayed the fact that her 
plates were destroyed altogether. The Glatton has been 
examined after an exceptionally short interval since the last 
time this was done, and she has been found to exbibit signs 
of incipient decay. : 

Should it thus be proved that all the costly fleet is gradu- 
ally corroding away, the inefficiency of the British navy at a 
future date must inspire the greatest alarm; already the loss 
of “ The Captain,” and the difficulty of repairing these ships 
when damaged in the hulls, have conduced to detract from 
their merit# in the public mind, and if these reports of 
corrosion should prove to be well founded, it is likely that 
recourse would once more be made to the wooden walls of 
old England to sustain the honor of the flag, except as 
regards coast defences where iron-clads must be empluyed, 
whatever the cost may be. 

In this country the experience has been the same, and it 
is doub.ful whether there are haJf-a-dozen iron-clads in the 
whole service that can be made seaworthy except at some 
enormous outlay. Under the circumstances, it would 
perhaps be expedient to have all the plates and machinery 
of a vessel stowed away until she is required to be built and 
launched. It is clear that unless some means are found to 
prevent this corrosion, no nation will be rich enough to 
indulge in such costly adjuncts of warfare, and the days of 
the iron-clads will be over. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

The Greeks appear to be making strong efforts to convert 
the Jews to Christianity. On Sunday, the 5th of May, 
according to the Levant Herald, a party of drunken Greeks 
seized upon a poor Polish Jew in an obscure part of Galata, 
smeared his beared and hair with tar and set fire to them, 
inflicting cruel and probably fatal injuries upon their victim. 
At Smyrna there has been a display of Christianity on an 
unwonted scale. A report having been circulated that a 
Christian cbild had been killed by the Jews as a sacrifice at 
their Passover, a fearful onset was made on these unhappy 
people on the 28th ultimo. In vain did the priests from the 
church pulpits proclaim that the child in question had simply 
been drowned by accident. Every Jew met with was horri- 
bly maltreated, and after some hours of indecision during 
which it was vainly hoped that sober sense might prevail, 
the excited Greek mob, with all the rascality of the town in 
its train, made for the Jewish quarter, sacked the houses, 
murdered the inmates, and committed other acts of brutal 
atrocity. Many Jews at length turned on their assailants, 
and then the fury of the Greek rabble knew no bounds. 
Neither women nor children were spared, and these scenes of 
violence continued day after day until the Jewish quarter 
was converted into a pandemonium of pillage, rapine, and 
murder. At length the governor interfered. Troops were 
called in, and Christianity was brought under some sort of 
control. In the island of Marmora there was at the same 
time a similar fanatical outbreak against the Jews. A young 
Greek having disappeared for some days from the village in 
which he lived, his brother accused the Jews of having made 
away with him. This so excited the fury of the Greek 
population that they searched the Jewish synagogue, and 
attacked all the Jewish houses, breaking aud destroying 
everything before them. The Jews found refuge in the 
houses of the Mussulmans, and these latter, although threa- 
tened with attack if they did not deliver them up, courage- 
ously refused to do so, and, according to the account of the 
Gailipoli correspondent of the Levant Herald, seemed deter- 
mined to hold out against the Greek mob. In the meantime 
a Turkish boatman who had pulled bard all night had arrived 
at Gallipoli bearing a letter from some of the principal Jews 
in Marmora, begging that help might be sent to them, and it 
is to be hoped that this request has been complied with. 

During one of the most tremendous snow-storms ever 
witnessed here last winter, writes a Newfoundland corre- 
spondent, a poor widow left her home in search of her only 
son, a boy of sixteen years of age, who had gone out in the 
morning wood-cutting, with several others. Unable to bear 
her anxieties, the poor mother rushed out into the blinding 
snow drift, hoping to find her boy, and that her feeble arms 
might in some way help him homeward. After struggling 
on for several miles she met the party, who were on their 
return. By this time she was utterly exhausted and unable 
to retrace her steps. What was to be done? She sank down 
in the snow, worn out with fatigue and hunger. The little 
party of boys were quite unable to bear her among them 
homeward, and to remain with her would have been certain 
death to all. It was agreed that they should cover her as 
well as possible and return to the village for help. Her son, 
however, nobly refused to leave his mother, though to re- 
main was in all probability certain death. When the lads 
gave the alarm in the village a number of men, at the peril 
of their lives, went out to rescue the mother and her son. 
Their efforts to find them were for several days fruitless, 
They were finally found under a cliff, frozen to death and 
locked in one another’s arms, “In death they were not 
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off as soon as I had quitted the vehicle. I found that he had 
stopped, of his own accord, about a couple of hundred yards 
off. and was quietly cropping the grass by the way-side. 

I got into the wagon, resolved to return to Babylon at 
ence, and give information of what had occurred, in order 
that early the following morning the woods might be scoured 
(and I knew they would be, thoroughly) for the half-breed. 
Indeed, had I not felt it my duty on public as well as private 
grounds to do this, to have continued my journey that night 
would have been impossible, for, long before I could reach 
Centreville, the last train would have left for Brooklyn. 

The atmosphere was oppressively close; not a breath of 


you. Now what was your last piece of Bohemianism? Do 
amuse me with a full, true, and particular account. 
Lydia.—Why, let me see. Oh, yes! we were at the Abbey 
the other night— Westminster Abbey. ~ 
Lady L.—Good gracious! What took you there. You 
don’t mean to say you went round the tombs with one of 
the creatures in the black gowns. That is pushing your 
theory too far. 
Lydia.—No, indeed. 
Lady L.—Ah, I see. Devote. Beautifully-bound prayer- 
book, prie Dieu, and a sweet clergyman. My dear, you have 





monthly festival, something like the J 
prince or princess, or some one marrie 
drawn along, seated aloft, there would be plenty found to 
throw — under the wheels 
ever, when the present stock of young pri 
demand will be better met. Bat — pocenet 


too man 
chairs. I doubt if there is any show in the gene aeane 
theatre to Punch, more popular than a royal, or deputy royal, 


head. Next to that comes the aristocrac: 


You read about the poor unhappy lady who was thrown from 
her horse when hunting. 
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air was stirring; and heavy masses of black cloud were 
slowly rising in the west. Hitherto I had been too pre- 
occupied to notice these indications of an impending storm ; 
but, now that I observed them, I felt that the warnings they 
conveyed were not to be disregarded. I hoped, nevertheless, 
to be able to get back to the village, or at all events, so far 
as the open road along the sea-shore, before the storm burst ; 
for I knew that I should be subjected to considerable incon- 
venience, if not positive danger, if overtaken by it while in 
the forest. I therefore, notwithstanding the darkness, tore 
f along the road at a rapid pace. The horse, indeed, seemed to 
sympathise with my uneasiness, and scarcely needed urging 
to put forth his utmost speed. 

Phad barely ridden a mile, however, when the low mutter- 
ings of the approaching storm became distinctly audible. 
The wind began to sigh mournfully through the trees, until, 
at the expiration of a few minutes, it suddenly rose—as it 
frequently does in these latitudes—to a perfect hurricane ; the 
tall pines bent before the blast like grain in harvest-time ; 
branches, and even limbs, torn from their parent-trunks, 
strewed the road; while, every now and again, was heard 
the crash of some falling tree, which, weakened with age, 
was unable longer to withstand the fury of the gale. 

Flash after flash of the most vivid lightning I have al- 
most ever beheld succeeded each other in rapid succession, 
the heavy peals of thunder reverberating over my head ; the 
rain, too, at intervals came down in heavy showers. It was, 
in fact, as the Fool says in “ King Lear,” “a naughty night 
to swim in.” 

At last, a terrific flash of lightning, followed by the sharp 
report the electric fluid always makes when it strikes, warned 
me that a new danger was impending; that a tree had keen 
struck, and that, in all probability, the woods weuld short} 
be on fire. Nor was I mistaken. In less time than I coul 
have believed it possible for the flames to become visible, a 
lurid glare to the right, apparently about a mile distant, 
proved that the forest in that direction had become a prey to 
the devouring element. 

No rain had fallen for the previous six weeks, and, not- 
withstanding it was now coming down rather heavily, the 
fire spread amongst the dry resinous pine trees with fearful 
rapidity, threatening to completely cut off my retreat. 
Could I, indeed, but once get to the fork of the roads, I 

knew I should be comparatively safe; for, as soon as I en- 

tered the lane leading to Babylon, the wind would face me, 

and drive the flames in the opposite direction. The doubt 

bs was, whether 1 should be able to get so far without bein 
intercepted by the fire. Still, it was my only chance, and 

drove furiously on, half-blinded by the dense volumes of 
smoke which rolled across my path, while myriads of sparks 
shot up, every now and again, from the burning forest. 
At last I reached the fork of the roads, but not a minute 
too soon, for the flames, with an eager, hungry roar, were 
rushing furiously forward, at a right angle with the road, at 
a distance of less than two hundred yards. 
I turned the corner and dashed into the Babylon Road. 
The danger was past; and it was with a comparatively light 
heart I drove the remainder of the distance. 
The fire proved one of the most destructive ever known 
in those woods ; and, notwithstanding the fact that the rain 
came down heavily for many hours, swept several hundred 
acres completely clear of timber, leaving nothing but the 
charred and blackened stumps of the trees remaining. 
The search for the half-breed was unsuccessful ; and it was 
thought that he had quitted that part of the island. But, 
some days after the fire had subsided, a party of villagers 
whom curiosity had led to visit the scene of the late con- 
flagration, came acrossa small heap of charred bones, among 
which were several metal buttons and the remains of a 
powder-flask, which were at once recognized as having be- 
longed to “Indian John.” There could, therefore, be but 
little doubt that, being on foot, the half-breed had been 
unable to outstrip the flames, and had perished miserably in 
the burning forest —Chambers’s Journal. 
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LADY LINDEN AT HOME. 


Lady L.—I am so glad you have come to see me, my dear. 
This time is “ the fall” of the day, when we are all turning 
brown and dry like the trees. It is refreshing to see a ga 
young creature like you, who can go about and see the world, 
without being afraid of compromising her dignity. 

_Lydia.—Charley, my husband, must have all the credit of 
giving me vagabond tastes. These balls, dinner parties, and 
afternoon teas, come round year after year in the most tedious 
way, so that a wonan who devotes herself to them must 
travel backwards and forwards in the one groove like a car- 
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than in exposing as much of one’s shoulders as is proper, in 
expensive clothes, sitting so many hours on a sofa ina hot 
room, and returning home exhausted. Charles and I take 


see life. 
Lady L.—What odd ideas, m 
been talking to some of those dr 
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forty a et before coming to that. 
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know I am a frantic musician. A violin and a cello come 
twice a-week to us, to fiddle Mozart, and Beethoven, and 
Schubert with me ; and when we are trailing a solemn 
along, my friend the cello, extracting a passionate, horny 
sound from his instrument, you can imagine the sounds 
heard in our little drawing-room. 


phitheatre of singers, three or four hundred all in white 
robes like the celestial choirs—an archan 
ducting in the middle. I think the fiddlers—double bass 
gentlemen, &c., were dispensed from the uniform. You 
would think you were in a forei 
Charles says, scarcely harmonises with the Dean’s published 
views. He is reputed “ broad,’—I mean only in church doc- 
trine—indeed, is scarcel 
we had a sort of rite that was certainly 
its spirit. 


he has onl 


penter’s plane, while her life goes off in shavings. It seems 
to me that there is more variety to be got out of human life, 


our share of fashionable suffering, but we also go about and 


dear. I hope you haven't 
eadful women who want to 
be doctors, feel our pulses, and that sort of thing. But do 
































































































Lady L.—Poor thing, yes. But with every pity for her and 
her family, I cannot see what the daily . anf have to do 
with her state, issuing daily bulletins in a Loteyeess strain. 

Lydia.—Since the Prince’s illness—and what a magnificent 
medical era it was for them—they find a sort of fascinaticn 
in the subject. Then there was the other case of the lord’s 
daughter, who burnt her arm, and which went its round of 
the papers—‘ Distressing scene,” “Painful for the noble 
owner.” The sole interest in both happens to be that there 
is a large, servile, crawling class among us, to whom noble— 
even the pronunciation of the words “ noble owner” is some- 
thing exquisite. For these the Ay must provide. An 
ordinary gentlewoman might sco: er arm off without an 
notice being taken of her. Another favorable picture of th 
snobbishness is to be found; where would you suppose? At 
the South Kensington Museum. 

Lady L.—My dear! no place could be more appropriate. 
There is the fruitful soil, where that a plant the 
Albertus veneradili is watered and cultivated ; where stewards’ 
wands, and ribbons, and C.B. cuttings flourish—at least so 
ow tell me. 

ydia.—And the amateurs—don’t let us forget them; the 
soil suits them exactly. Amateur architects, amateur heads 
of departments, amateur exhibitors. Even our agreeable 
friend, who plays such tricks with his baton, and thinks he is 
another Costa as he leads on his band of “ civil servants” and 
“ minstrels,” has got his chance. You see they have put him 
in at that “ Yorkshire-pie” looking-building at Kensington. 

Lady L.—What our coachman will describe as though it 
were a sort of armory-—the Halbert ’All. 

Lydia.—In fact, this is the amateur age, and wiil be known 
assuch. The higher classes have tried every sensation that 
money or rank can purchase for them, pow 6 now they have 
discovered that coming before a crowd of their fellow 
creatures to be looked at or stared at, is something delight- 
fully new and piquant. Hence every one is singing, playing, 
acting, exhibiting their curiosities, beating time like our well- 
born friend, and even preaching. Charles says he believes 
the amateur actors in “ good business,” at country houses and 
town halls, really “draw” as much money as the profes- 
sionals. 

Lady L.—But, what do you say is to be seen at South 
Kensington ? 

Lydia—A number of glass cases, containing the collection 
that his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh has made 
on his travels. It is not uninteresting, but is of the usual 
museum kind—stuffed birds and beasts, South Sea islander 
dresses, Japanese monsters, gold stuffs, and the rest. But 
you should see the crowds—their delight and admiration !— 
the bands of women with their catalogues—their raptures ! 
It is the most amusing and extraordinary exhibition of the 
day. Tall, healthy fathers bring their whole families to be 
improved by the spectable. There are elaborate catalogues, 
numbers of rough water-color sketches of New Zealand, 
Australia, and other places—scenes that have been painted 
and engraved over and over again. But n’importe. Our 
British matrons are contented—they have their fetish. A 
few yards off, are some of the loveliest and most artistic 
objects in the world; the most exquisite ornaments in gold, 
and silver, and china; the choicest of Mr. Beresford Hope’s 
end Mr. Schreiber’s museums; but what are these to the 
horns of the stag, “ shot on a the—, 18—” or tothe Tahiti 
woman’s dress of paper, brought home in the “ Galatea?” I 
am not what Charles calls “ Dilking” the young Prince, in 
whom all this idea of collecting curiosities shows a very 
laudable spirit; but it is these middle-class London matrons 
and their families—the “ Monday Popular sort”—who are to 
me dnpayable. 

Lady L.—Who, of course, flocked to that boat race the 
other day. 

Lydia.—No. J fancy that was more for our class. The 
fast young ladies think it fashionable to get up aquatic 
enthusiasm. 

Lady L.—They are wise after their generation. And I 
don’t know but that a mother, anxious as to her daughter’s 
a welfare, might not encourage such ataste. It would 
conduce to their future happiness. 

Lydia.—I understand—— z 

Lady L.—You see, there are so many desirable young men, 
of the first families and connection, who are interested in 
this rowing and university business. As a wife’s aim should 
be to have the same tastes as her husband, so a gizl, looking 
to marriage as an honorable establishment, naturally tries to 
exhibit the same tastes as the candidate lover. I don’t set up 
to be cynical, than which there is nothing so easy. But T 
think it is a satisfactory explanation of the masquerading in 
blue dresses and blue ribbons, on an inclement Saturday. 
There was aheavy crop of pulmonary attacks laid down on 
that occasion, I suspect. 

Lydia.—But may not the matrons and daughters have a 
sort of sympathy for what is their own matrimonial boat 
race? All the technical phrases seem to apply: the training 
—the pace growing severer every year—the uncertainty—the 
scantiness of dress—the coxswain making a blunder, and 
steering her boat load of daughters “in too close to the 
Surrey side ;” and, above all, the “ putting on a spurt.” We 
have seen Lady Cobb“ spurt” desperately, as the season 
comes to a close, but it didn’t answer; and Mrs. Hacker won 


Lydia.—No, it was to hear Bach’s Passion music. You 
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Lady L.—But this Bach business in the Abbey ? 
Lydia.—An idea of the Dean’s. A full orchestra, an am- 


lin white con- 
cathedral. The idea, 


“sound,” as they call it; yet here 
man Catholic in 


Lady L.—Well, like many others who jhave gone too far; 
“tried Bach.” 

Lydia—But what music! (You see I take no notice of 
our unbecoming joke.) These old masters seem to be deal- 
ing with mountains, and great plains, and rivers—confound- 
ing them together, like the old sorcerers—the modern music 
seems to me as poor and trim as a little garden in front of a 
cockney villa. 

Lady L.—My dearest Lydia, what singular language—why 
you would be unintelligible to Mrs. Mantower and her 
daughters. But I — this performance was highly im- 
pressive and devotional. 

Lydia.—The reverse. There was as much stretching and 
straining of necks as if one of the royal family were ex- 
pected. The place was crammed to the door, and the buzz 
of talk before the music began was wonderful. I heard in 
all directions, “ There’s so and so”—* There’s Joachim !”— 
and all the women on three rows of chairs, at least, rose to 
stretch andstare. The contagion of irreverence was unavoid- 
able; and I have no doubt that numbers who came to pray, 
remained—well, not to scoff—to gossip. A vast number had 
those Novello books with which they followed the airs, but 
they were, of course, those who knew nothing of music. 
Lady L.—You mean something epigrammatical I know ; 
but I should have set them down as the connoisseurs. 
Lydia.—The idea of spelling out the notes in that fashion ! 
As well take a copy of the play to the theatre. I noted that 
a peculiar kind of mouldy women had these books, with a 
curiously unsexed air about them. They had very limp 
thread gloves, and were queer about the shoulders. What 
with the great dark vaults above, and the gas ~~ flaring, and 
the crowds of faces, and the tall, solemn pillars and arches, 
and the grand and mournful music, it was a strange scene. 
But I never saw so well before the humor that is hidden in 
the monuments to our illustrious dead. 

Lady L.—Your wicked tongue, dear, spares nothing. I 
have heard the poor effigies are in bad taste enough; 
but —— 

Lydia.—For instance. I was seated very close to the Right 
Honorable Charles James Fox, a large fat, marble man, pros- 
trate, in his night gown, on a couch, with his well-known 
full face, and double chin, more than done justice to by the 
sculptor. The shadows brought out a most comic expression, 
half of dignity, half of discomfort, as though his mattress 
was of stone, which it was. An -_— was, of course, bend- 
ing over him, and a negro kneeling beside him, both 
sympathising. But next the negro was sitting a live 
stout lady, while two amateurs were at the head of 
the sick couch, on a corner of which one had left his 
hat. It seemed all one party, a portion of which had a comic 
indifference to the suffering of the right honorable statesman. 
The contrast between complacent human beings and marble 
statues forced into most heartrending expressions, never 
struck me so absurdly before. It also occurred to me that 
most of these monuments were set up in honor of the survi- 
vors, for I had opportunity of reading the inscriptions that 
were near me, with the interest one does advertisements when 
obliged to wait at a railway station. 

But to come to the music. It is evident the fine old master 
had written when truly penetrated with his subject, feeling 
it devotionally to the “ end of his nails.” Neither was there 
any of the conventional dramatic tricks to produce effects, 
“ tremulos,” and the rest. The simple receipt was that he was 
a man of genius, and wrote simply to express the story with 
which his mind was filled. The result then came of itself. 
Our modern writers think only of the effect of this pretty 
solo, that effective duett, or finale—variety, and a wish to 
lease, is their stock in trade ; and even where there is talent, 
it is destroyed by these influences. : : 

Lady L.—Ingenious, my dear, and so far intelligible. But 
are you not afraid of getting a little pedantic with such 
studies ? 

Lydia.—Oh, I have a great deal more to say. They are 
oing to have Wagner's “ Lohengrin” at Covent Garden ; and 
t will be Sanscrit to all the fashionables, unless we make up 

something about “ the music of the future.” 

Lady L.—Oh, that alters the case. You must coach me a 

little, as they say, in the mysteries, or I shall be put to shame 


you know I have often thought that the stout middle-class 
creatures, who go to the concerts and theatres in red opera 
cloaks, and “ get windows” for processions, have more amuse- 
ment than we have. They must enjoy themselves or they 
wouldn't do it. 

Lydia (smiling)—That hardly follows. If they argued in 
that way about our amusements—— 

‘ Lady L.—Perhaps so. But they are a different order of 
beings. Life, of course, is something more than a drum, 
kettle, or otherwise, and if one had time, or could dare to do 
it, lam sure it would be very piquant to take an early din- 
her, and go off, like a fat citizen, to the play or a concert. 
But the servants, my dear, the servants! Bowles, a treasure, 
who has been with us ten years, would resign, of course more 
iN sorrow than in anger. He would say he had lost caste. 

ydia—Ah, you are in a different position—a clever lady 
—mixed up in politics—ministers round your chair. You 
have the credit of pulling the wires, you know. 
Lady L.—The bell wires are the only wires I pull, I assure 


in my own drawing-room. : : 

Lydia.—Charles and I are making it up. It is tremendous, 
but interesting. This much I know, h and Wagner 
worked on the same principles. When I come again I will 
tell you all about it. 

L L.—Tell me some more news, dear. 

Lydia —The only thing that I have heard is, that there is 
tb be a new column in the newspapers devoted to reporting 
the “ accidents of the aristocracy,’ with regular bulletins for 
each day. 

Lady L.—Now what do you mean by that, Lydia? 

Lydia.—Simply, that a child must see how triumphantly 
the accusations about the nation being republican have been 
refuted. If members of the royal family could only be more 
repandus, distributed judiciously, or sent on loan to the chief 
towns, like the “travelling collection” of the Kensington 
Museum, an enormous effect would be produced. They 
should be made to take more chairs; to open more places ; 
he received more abundantly at stations, there could bea 
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the marquis for her girl by two lengths. c 
Lady L.—I declare we should not talk in this style, or we 
shall get into the tone of those articles, which some woman. 
writes in the “ Saturday Review,” on “ Frisky Matrons.” The 
weaknesses of us poor ladies are easily touched off. Tell me 
another of your adventures. 5 
Lydia.—Let me see. — would you say to going toa 
eatre in the day-time 
e ady L— Incredible! As well tell me of Madame Tus- 
saud’s, or the diving bell at the Polytechnic. 
Lydia.—With some shame I own, that I was tempted by 
what is called a “ Monster Programme,” at Drury Lane, for 
somebody’s benefit. All the theatres furnished some broken 
victuals from their bills of fare—a scene here, an act there: 
everything short; therefore, rather welcome. There was a 
curious effect, in the house, a kind of faint daylight having 
got in, spite of all the blaze of light. It struck me that the 
acting was indifferent, and that the actors were sluggish as if 
they felt that their proper season had not arrived, It was 
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curious to see the toxes filled with the love-sick youths who 
play the lords and colonels in the comedies, and who are 
considered, and believed in in their own set, to wear their 
clothes, and behave generally in private with a bearing and 
manner that runs the original article very close. I am cer- 
tain—though I have not the least means of knowing it—that 
these footlight members of the peerage, feel that they are 
superior to their fellows: affecting the dragoon walk, the 
high shirt-collars, and the pulling down the shirt-sleeves. 
Those cruel prints and satires, “strollers in a barn,” “the 
Rosciad,” &c., always seem to me to be true, though with 
enormous exaggeration. If there be any meanness or humi- 
liation in a character, the stage is certain to bring it out. 

Lady L.—The men I can pass over. Some of them are 
geemeting But those things, with the tinted and glossy 

‘aces, and the straw-colored bags of hair, and those distorted 
lumps below the waist instead of on the shoulder—they are 
simply revolting. They belong to our sex, officially, I 
believe, but I cannot call them women. They are mere 
reptiles—sea anemones—beasts, if the word be not too gross 
for your ears. . 

Lydia.—Their manners and voice belongs to a new school, 
that is indescribable. These are called “ actresses,” those 
“ Totties,” and “ Lotties,” and “ Carrys,” and “ Nellies,” and 
“ Amys,” and “ Loueys.” There is one that positively calls 
herself“ J.ardy.” 1 have seen it. 

Lady L—Who can blame them? Their betters model 
their mannezs and attractions on those of the barmaids, or, 
rather, the refreshment girls. The theory is, that as Jack 
and Charley are suspected of being fascinated by this bold 
free style, decently-brought-up girls do not see why the 
Spiers-and-Pond-things should have a monopoly of such 
The reason seems plausible; but they forget that 
‘harley and Jack have no matrimonial views with regard to 
these vulgar Hebes, A most important distinction which 
matrons should look to. 

Lydia.—Certainly, the steady and accepted use of paint, 
cosmetics, dyes, is very remarkable. Two or three years ago 
it was greatly adopted, in a flashy sort of way, from the mere 
novelty; now it has become the confidential assistant and 
repairer. Numbers of nice girls coquette with it: just a 
touch here—a little stroke there. Yet the matron screams, 
“ Let my Louisa paint !—Heaven forbid!” Other girls have 

just one “weak place—say a “ fishiness” in the eyes, or a 
chicken-like yellowness over the cheek. Easily cured—a 
touch, the merest touch could call that painting! As for the 
professed dauber, that turns out fresh and gaudy like a 
newly-done shopboard, and who dare not leave off, and must 
paint thick and richly, or not at all, what a pitiable and 
revolting spectacle! The lump of gold-colored tow, or 
spun yarn, bobbing behind like an elephant’s ear—that is 
quite in keeping. I remember a — dear old lady who 
used to dab the pink cn, just as thickly as a stage bandit does 
she end of his nose. It got brighter every night. The eye, 
I fancy, loses its sense of color, and requires the dose to be 
pr re Ilow it used to shine oa her poor old raddled 
cheeks 

Lady L.—Our virtuous girls see no harm in flowering them- 
selves all over. How they do use the puff! “ Fanny, dear, 
how pale you are !”—Ferocious puffing. “ Fanny, dear, you 
are quite flushed and flustered!” Puff again. Shoulders, 
arms, and those perverse elbows—all get their share. 

Lydia.—Certain elbows that I know of will bring an aged 
matron’s hair (grey or dyed) with sorrow to the grave. You 
have seen some very nice girl, fair and admired, yet with a 
pair of these intractable extremities, raw and fiery ss a laun- 
dress’s. They break out like bold boys, when least expected. 
They may have been behaving beautifully all day, when, just 
as the dear girl is coming down, they begin to giow like a 
sunset. 

Lady L.—But what is that to the misery of the red nose. 
A vampire is nothing to it. Rather, there is something of the 
vampire in the choice of season when this shocking malady 
—for it is one—chooses to display itself. For the girl with 
the red nose “ in ambuscade,” life really becomes an agony 
of uncertainty: the steady, established, permanent red nose 
is not half so bad. 7 dear, I could tell you miserable his- 
tories of red noses. Mephistopheles and Faust was nothing 
to them. It is the craftiest and most malignant visitation go- 
ing; and I tell you, dear, if the whole tribe of Jenners and 
Gulls could only find out how to deal with this evil, why, the 
peerage question for doctors would be settled,in a week. It 

the poor mothers who are to be pitied. They have got 
their girl safe through her dressing, seated in the carriage, the 
temperature judiciously regulated, and finally landed in the 
drawing-room. There the demi-jour gives confidence. The 
young parti is tender and wax-like on this occasion, and with 
even ordinary advantages, might be expected to “come 
forward.” 

Lydia.— Yes, that’s the phrase—“ come forward”—yet how 
rarely does it express the truth. Often “dragged forward,” 
sometimes “pushed forward;” but how rare a genuine 
honest coming forward ! 

ex J L.—On such an occasion young Titlemonger is rea- 
sonably expected to do what is required of him. If there 
was a “return” ordered of the subsistence he has been 
supplied with at their house during the season, rows of cham- 

> and claret bottles, the lambs, sweetbreads, cutlets, 
ducklings, wild ducks, snipes—might be —— up about 
him, as if he was victualled for a siege. Well, the girl is 
getting into spirits—what they call “ animated”—and that 
young cub Titlemonger finds himself melting like one of the 
wax candles, when the steam from the gravies and sauces, 
the heat from the twenty-six human beings who are seated as 
close as if they were in the saloon of a packet, begins to do 
its fatal work. The matron sees with terror the first faint 
pink begin to glow. The unhappy girl knows nothing, nor 
even suspects. Five minutes more, and what was rather a 
pretty nose has become a raw, inflamed piece of the human 
economy. It flourishes like our Union Jack on a white sail. 
Titlemonger sees it in another minute, and all is over. 
yor dreadful picture! Imagine the journey home 
of the baftled pair, the recriminations in the carriage, &c. If 
ever one was tempted to justify the absurdity of the proverb, 
“ Cut off your nose to spite your face,” it would be allowable 
then, But I think, though, there should be some way of 
dealing with these marriageable young gentlemen, who are 
supposed to be wishing to “come forward,” and who, on 
that pretext, board with a family for a season, filling them- 
selves with the choicest meats and drinks. They remind me 
of those designing money-lenders who charge a commission 
for making inquiries, not to be returned if the loan be un- 
completed—and never do complete the loan. Iam sure as 
society grows more complex, things will be brought more 
into a system, and there will, at last, be an honorable under- 
taking that, when board has been accepted for a lengthened 
posted, residence must follow. In other words, that the ac- 
peptance of prandial civilities shall be the proposal itself. - 


r 

Lady L.—No, dear. The probability is that the abuse will 
increase. Look, the bands, the droves, of marriageable girls, 
increasing every day and hour! Marriage—I mean, of 
course, suitable things, for the pauper arrangements will al- 
ways go on—is becoming more and more of an accident, or 
the result of some skilful and brilliant play. The competi- 
tion will, of course, be more fierce, and these scheming diners, 
from the very vastness of the competition, will be offered 
more and more advantages. I have no daughters, so I can 
speak of the matter with perfect impartiality. 

Lydia.—After all, it is no worse than “ eating one’s terms” 
at the Inns of Court; and these youths are expected to put in 
a number of,dinners before becoming “ practising” husbands. 

Ladr L.— Apropos of eating, I am going to have one of my 
cabinet particulier little dinners next week—just Pocock, and 
a few more of that sort, who are ‘orth feasting. There it 
is all the other way—the hosts are heavily in their debt; 
though, on the other hand, “those who eat to please must 
please to eat.” You and your worse-half must come. Now 
don’t say anything about “ feast of reason,” and that sort of 
thing— 

Lydia.—Delighted.* We shall be there.—London Society. 

- ——-> ——— 
GENERAL TACON’S JUDGMENT. 

Since the Pearl of the Antilles has adorned the Spanish 
crown, the island of Cuba has always been governed by a 
captain-general, a mighty personage, invested with much the 
same power of authority as that of a monarch in some coun- 
tries, and like a king could not possibly do anything that was 
wrong. The Cubans have seldom had reason to be grateful 
to Spain for the rvlers she has appointed over them, because 
these have been usually selected rather on the score of influ- 
ence than capacity or merit. There is, however, on record at 
least one captain-general whose name is held in esteem by 
the Cuban people, on account of the good he eflected during 
his short reign in Havannah. Captain- General Tacon 
established some degree of safety for the inhabitants by 
introducing new laws, and by severely punishing certain 
social offences which his predecessors had rather overlooked, 
if they did not themselves set the example. It is said of 
Tacon that, like Alfred the Great, he promised the Cubans 
that they should be able to cast their purses upon the public 
pavement, and yet find them there again after many days. 
Stories are current in Cuba of the general’s singular mode of 
administering justice, which in many cases partook of an 
originality somewhat whimsical of its kind. The most 

pular story of this sort is that of the Cigar Girl of 
Tavannah, told to the traveller by those who were living in 
Cuba during General Tacon’s administration. 

The writer of this paper has gathered the facts of this very 
romantic tale, which he now offers to the reader, in the 
following form: 

Miralda Estalez was remarkable alike for the beauty of her 
person and the excellence of her tobacco. She kept a cigar- 
shop in Havannah, in the Calle del Comercio; a narrow 
street, with a feotpath scarcely wider than an ordinary kerb- 
stone. It was the veriest section of a shop, without a front 
of any kind; presenting, from the street side, much the same 
appearance as a burnt-out dwelling would exhibit, or a 
theatrical scene viewed by an audience. During the hot 
hours of the day a curtain was suspended before the shop to 
ward oft the powerful rays of the sun, under whose influence 
the delicate goods within might otherwise be prematurely 
dried, while the effect would be equally detrimental to their 
fuir vender. The easy mode of egress, assisted by the narrow 
kerbstone, together with many attractions within the shop, 
tempted many passers to drop in for a chat and a cigar. 
There was a little counter, with little pyramidal heaps of 
cigarette packets and cigars, of the genuine Havannah brand, 
distributed upon it. Aflixed to a wall at the back was a glass 
show-case, fitted with shelves like a bookcase, and laden with 
bundles of the precious leaves, placed like volumes side by 
side, and bound in bright yellow ribbon, Although Miralda 
was visited from morning till night by every kind of male, 
black and brown, as well as white, nothing was ever said 

inst the virtue of the young tobacconist. 

Like the cigarsshe sold, Miralda was of “ Calidad superior ;” 
and, in the same manner, age had rather improved her quality 
than otherwise, for it had ripened her into a charming full- 

rown woman of sixteen tropical summers. Some merit was 
. on to Miralda for the virtuous life she led; for, besides the 
temptations to which she was daily and hourly subjected, she 
was quite alone in the world, her parents, brothers, and 
sisters being dead. Miralda naturally found many admirers 
among her numerous customers; she, however, made no dis- 
tinction with them, but had a bright smile and a kind word 
for all who favored her with their praises and their patron- 
. One alone, perhaps, held a place nearer her heart than 
af chee This was Don Pedro Mantanez, a young boatman 
employed in the harbor near the Morro Castle. Pedro was of 
good white parentage, though one would not have judged so 
from the color of his skin, which, from long exposure to the 
sun and the weather, had turned a pale cottee color. Pedro 
loved Miralda fondly, and she was by no means averse to tie 
handsome creole. But the pretty tobacconist was in no hurry 
to wear the matrimonial chains. The business, like herself, 
was far from old-established, and she thought in her capacity 
of a married woman the attractions ef her shop would 
diminish by at least one-half, while her patrons would dis- 
appear in the same ratio. Miralda once made her lover a 
promise that she would marry him as soon as he should have 
won a prize in the lottery ; for, with his savings, this would 
enable Pedro to have a share in her business as well as in her 
happiness. So, once a month Pedro invested a doubloon in 
lottery-tickets ; but, as he never succeeded in winning a prize, 
he failed to wed the pretty tobacconist. Still, the young 
boatman continued to drop anchor at the cigar-shop as often 
as his spare time would allow ; and as the fond couple always 
conducted themselves with the strictest propriety, their 
e ment remained a secret. 
ow Pedro Mantanez had a rival, and, to a certain extent, 
a formidable one. The Coant Almante was a noble of 
Spanish birth, and an officer by profession. He was one of 
those fortunate gentlemen who, from no inherent talent or 
acquired ability, had been sent from the mother-country to 
enrich himself in her prosperous colony. Besides his wealth, 
which réport described as ill-gotten, he gloried in the reputa- 
tion of being a gay cavalier in Havannah, and a great favorite 
with the creole ladies. It was his boast that no girl beneath 
him in station had been yet known to reject any offer he 
might propose ; and he would sometimes lay wagers with his 
associates that the lady whom he had newly honored with 
his admiration would, at a given time, stand entered in his 
book of amours as a fresh conquest. To achieve any particu- 
lar object the count would never allow anything, human or 
otherwise, to stand in his path ; and by reason of his wealth, 
his nobility, and his intluence with the authorities, his crimes 





were numerous and his punishments few, if any. 





It happened that the last senorita who had taken Count 
Almante’s fancy was Miralda Estalez. The count spent many 
hours and many pesestas at the pretty tobacconist’s counter, 
where, we may be sure, he used his most persuasive language 
to attain his very improper purpose. Accustomed to have 
pretty things poured into her ears by a variety of admirers, 
Miralda regarded the count’s addresses with indifference ; 
and, while behaving with her wonted amiability of manner, 
gave him neither encouragement nor motive for pressing his 
suit. One evening the count lingered at the cigar-shop 
longer than custom allows, and, under the pretence of pur- 
chasing and smoking more cigars, remained until the neigh- 
boring shups were closed and the streets were deserted. 
Alone with the girl, and insured against intruders, Count 
Almante ventured te disclose his unworthy passion. 
Amongst other things he said: 

“If you wf love me and live with me I will give you as 
many golden onzas as you require, and I will place at your 
disposal another and a better shop in the suburbs of the Cerro, 
where you can carry On your business as before.” 

The Cerro was situated near the count’s palace. Miralda 
said nothing in reply ; but, looking the count steadily in the 
face, gave him the name of another shop where, she informed 
him, he would obtain better cigars than those she sold. 

Heedless of the significance of her remark, which he 
attributed to shyness, Almante rose from where he had been 
seated, and, approaching the girl, endeavored to place his arm 
round her waist. Ever guarded against the casualties of in- 
sult, Miralda retreated a step, and at the same moment draw- 
ing a small dagger from the folds of her dress, warned the 
count not to touch her. Baulked in his design, Almante with- 
drew, assuring the girl with a smile that he did but jest; but 
as he left the shop he bit his lip and clenched his fist with 
evident disappointment. 

When Pedro heard of what tad happened, his indignation 
was great, and he resolved to take summary vengeance; but 
Miralda begged him not to be precipitate, as she had now no 
fear of further molestation from the count; and as days 
elapsed, and Almante had not resumed his visits, it seemed 
apparent that he had taken Miralda’s advice, and transferred 
his custom elsewhere, 

One evening, as Miralda was about closing her shop for the 
night, a party of soldiers halted before her door. The com- 
manding officer entered, and, without a word, presented to 
the astonished tobacconist a warrant for her arrest. Know- 
ing that it was useless to disobey any officer in the employ of 
the captain-general, Miralda signified her readiness to accom- 
pany the military escort, who, accordingly, placed her in their 
midst, and conducted her through the streets in the direction 
of the prison. But instead of halting here, the party con- 
tinued their march until they had reached the confines of the 
city. Miralda’s courage now deserted her, and, with tears in 
her eyes, she appealed to the officer in command. 

“Por la Virgen Santisima!” she exclaimed, “let me know 
where I am being taken to.” 

“ You will learn when you get there. Our orders strictly 
forbid us to make any explanation,’ was the only reply she 
obtained. 

Miralda was not long in learning the worst. Very shortly 
her escort halted before Connt Almante’s castle, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Cerro, and, having entered the court-yard of 
that building, the fair captive was conducted tremblingly into 
a chamber elegantly fitted up for her reception. Atter wait- 
ing here a few minutes in painful suspense, an inner door was 
thrown open, and Count Almante stood before her. The 
scene which then followed may be better imagined than 
described. We may be sure that the count used every eftort 
in order to prevail upon his prisoner, but without success. 
Miralda’s invariable response was a gleam of her dagger, 
which never left her hand from the first moment of entering 
the odious building. Finding that mild measures would not 
win the'pretty tobacconist, the count, as is usual under such 
circumstances with persons of his nature, threatened her 
with violence ; and he would, doubtless, have carried out his 
threat if Miralda had not anticipated him by promising to re- 
lent and to become his if her persecutor would allow her one 
short week to reconsider her determination. Deceived by 
the girl’s assamed manner, Almante acceded to her desire, and 
agreed to wait, the prescribed days. Miralda, however, felt 
assured that before their expiration her lover would discover 
her whereabouts, and by some means eflect her release. She 
was not disappointed. Miralda’s sudden disappearance was 
soon made known to Pedro Mantanez, who, confident that his 
beloved had fallen into the count’s clutches, determined to 
obtain access to Almante’s palace. For this purpose he 
assumed the dress of a monk; and his face being unknown 
at the castle, he easily obtained an entry, and afterwards an 
interview with Miralda herself. The girl’s surprise and joy 
at beholding her lover was unbounded. In his strong embrace 
she became oblivious of her sorrows, confident that the your g 
boatman would now conduct her speedily into a harbor of 
refuge. She was not mistaken. Pedro sought and obtained 
an audience with General Tacon. The general was, as usual, 
immersed in public affairs; but, being gifted with the envi- 
able faculties of hearing, talking, and writing at the same 
moment, merely glanced at his applicant, and desired him to 
tell his story. Pedro did as he was desired, and when he had 
concluded, Tacon, without raising his eyes from the papers 
over which he appeared intently engaged, made the following 
inquiry : 

“Is Miralda Estalez your sister ?” 

“ No, su excelencia, she is not,” replied Pedro. 

“ Your wife, perhaps?” suggested the general. 

“She is my betrothed !” 

General Tacon motioned the young man to approach, and 
then directing a look to him whieh seemed to read him 
through, held up a crucifix, and bade him swear to the truth 
of all that he had stated. Pedro knelt, and taking the cross 
in both hands, kissed it, and made the oath required of him. 
Ilaving done so, the general pointed to an apartment, where 
he desired Pedro to wait until he was summoned. Aware of 
the brief and severe manner in which General Tacon dealt 
with all social questions, Pedro Mantanez left the august 
presence in doubt whether his judge would decide for or 
against his case. His suspense was not of long duration. In 
an hour or so one of the governor's guards entered, ushering 
in Count Almante and his captive lady. The general received 
the new-comers in the same manner as he had received the 
young boatman. In atone of apparent indifference, he ad- 
dressed the count as follows : 

“If Lam not mistaken, you have abused your authority by 
effecting the abduction of this girl?” 

“T confess I have done so,” replied the count, in a tone in- 
tended to assimilate that of his superior ; “ but,” he continued, 
with a conciliatory smile, “I think that the affair is of such 
a nature that it need not occupy the attention of your ex- 
cellency.” eat 

“ Well, perhaps not,” said his judge, still busy over the 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1872. 
FOOTSTEPS. 

In the quiet hour of gloaming, 

When the hush is upon the earth, 

When the stars gleam out and the low winds moan, 

I sit and listen—listen alone, 

By the side of the desolate hearth. 


I listen, but not to the homeless leaves, 

As they drift ’gainst the window pane ; 

Nor the soughing wind from the tir-crowned hill, 
Nor the sigh and sob of the swollen rill, 

Nor the whisper of careless rain. 


T listen, I listen, and but to hear . 

The footsteps that fall around ; 

The footsteps that gladdened my life of yore, 
The footsteps that seck my side no more, 
That fall on no earthly ground. 


The tiny steps of my first-born 

Come pattering quick and soft ; 

He had trod like a man, had he stayed, by this, 
Yet oh I yearn for the baby kiss, 

Ie tottered to give so oft. 


His firm tread rings out gallantly, 

Just as it was wont to do, 

When I used to spring from this same low seat, 
The comer I loved the best to greet 

As he strode through the evening dew. 


Slow and heavy, and quick and light 

The echoes around me come, 

The steps that through youth’s gay footpaths ranged, 
Of friends forgotten, of — estranged, 

Who once made life and home. 


Ah well, poor saivage from the wreck 
All memory saves and stores, 
Yet the sounds that people the sweet Past’s dreams 
Are dearer to me than the light that gleams 
On the lonely Present’s shores. 
—Al! the Year Round, 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
CHAPTER V.—A LITTLE PARADISE. 


The place which Alice Claxton called her home, of which 
she was sole mistress, and which she dearly loved, was situ- 
ate at Hendon. An old-fashioned, dreamy, bygone kind of 
village, which, in these latter days, the Midland Railway has 
discovered to be a metropolitan suburb, and, as such, has- 
brought it into vogue. Until within a very few years, how 
ever, it was one of the quietest places in England, visited oc- 
casionally in the summer by a few people from town, who 
found that Hampstead had been already almost swallowed 
up in bricks and mortar, and who extended their outing to 
get a little fresher air, and to enjoy the lovely view from 
Hendon Church. But its inhabitants generally were nothing- 
doing people, bred and born in the parish, who preferred 
vegetating on an income which enabled them to keep a 
pony-chaise, and gave them perpetual leisure for pottering in 
their gardens, rather than adventuring their little capital in 
speculations which might be disastrous, and which undoubt- 
edly would be questionable. 

~The house where Alice Claxton lived was on the right- 
hand side of the way as you turn from the little main street 
of the village towards the church, There is no use in look- 
ing for it new; it has been pulled down, and on its site have 
been erected two brand-new stucco villas, with plate-glass 
windows and brass door-knockers, high flights of door-steps 
with a stone pine-apple on either side, and long strips of gar- 
den before and behind, which the landscape gardener’s art 
has decorated with beds in the shape of pears, and hearts, 
and crosses, and various other elegant and appropriate de- 
signs. But in Alice’s days it was a long, low-roofed, one- 
storied house, built of bricks of a comfortable warm ruddiness, 
without being glaringly red, and covered all over with a 
splendid Virginia creeper, which, at this autumnal time, was 
just assuming its loveliest hue. The rooms on the ground 
floor were large, with rather low ceilings, and opening with 
French windows on a little paved terrace, verandah-covered. 
And it had been John Claxton’s delight to suit the fittings 
and the furniture to the place for which they were destined. 
No modern stoves were to be found throughout it, but open 
fireplaces inlaid with tiles, and iron dogs; the high-backed 
chairs, the broad table,and the heavy sideboard of the dining- 
room, were all in antique black oak, but in the drawing-room 
he had endeavored to consult what he considered to be his 
wife’s fancy, and the Venetian mirrors on the walls reflected 
the sheen of green silk and gold, in which the low quaint 
chairs and sofa and ottoman were made, and produced end- 
Jess repetitions of the numerous tasteful specimens of glass 
and china with which the various etageres and whatnots were 
liberally covered. Alice, who before her marriage had been 
governess to the children of a Quaker wine-merchant in 
York, whose drab furniture had done guvod service during 
three generations, at the first glimpse of her new home clap- 
ped her hands in childish delight, and immediately afterwards 
turning round, reproved her husband for his extravagance. 
But John Claxton, catching her in his arms, declared that it 
was only a little nest just fitted for his bright, shining, sweet 
little bird, and he earnestly prayed that she might be happy 
in it. 

And she was happy; so happy that she sometimes felt her 
happiness was too great to be lasting, and that some reverse 
of fortune must be in store for her. But these flights of de- 
pression only happened when John was away on his business 
tours, and then only during the first half of his absence, for du- 
ring the second she was busy in contemplating his return, and 
in devising all kinds of little expedients to show how wel- 
come he was. See her now on this bright October evening, 
£0 neatly and yet so becomingly dressed in her tightly-fitting 
mouse-colored velveteen gown, fastened round the waist by a 
narrow black leather belt and buckle, with a linen collar 
round her pretty throat, aud linen cufls showing off her 
small white hands. She had filled every available ornament 
with the remnants of the summer garden produce, the last of 
the moathly roses, and the scarlet geraniums and calccolarias, 





and the earliest of the autumnal crop of dahlias, china-asters, 
and crysanthemums. The air was chill without, but within 
the light from the wood logs flickered brightly on the snowy 
tablecloth, in anticipation of dinner, and the very odor of 
the burning beech-wood was home-like and comforting. Af- 
ter giving a finishing touch to her flowers in the drawing- 
room, and again peeping into the dining-room to see that 
all was right and ready, Alice would open the glazed door 
and peer into the darkness, would bend her head in eager 
listening for the sound of wheels entering the carriage-drive. 
After two or three experiments her patience was rewarded. 
First she heard the clanging of the closing gate, then the 
sound of the rapidly approaching carriage, and the next 
minute she was in her husband's arms. 

“ Now come in, John, at once, out of that bitter wind,” 
she cried, as soon as she was released, which was not for a 
minute or two; “it is enough to cut you in two. It has been 
sighing and moaning round the house all day, and I am sure 
{ was thankful that you were coming home and hadn't to go 
any sea voyages or other dreadful things.” 

“Thank you, my darling, Iam all right, I shall do very 
well now,” said John Claxton, in a chirping, cheery voice. 

Why had Tom Durham called him old? There was a 
round bald place on the crown of his head to be sure, and 
such of his hair as remained, and his whiskers, were streaked 
with grey. The lines round his eyes and mouth were some- 
what deeply graven, and the brow was heavy and thoughtful, 
but his bright blue eyes were full of life and merriment, the 
tones of his voice were blithe and musical, his slight wiry 
figure, though a very little bowed and stooping, was as iron 
in its hardness, and when away from business he was full of 
animal spirits and fun as any boy. 

“Tam all right, my darling,’ he repeated, as, after taking 
off his hat and coat, he went with her into the dining-room ; 
“though I know it is by no means prudent to stand in 
draughts, especially for people of my age. 

“ Now, John,” cried Alice, with up-lifted forefinger, “are 
you going to begin that nonsense directly you come into the 
house? You know how often I have told you that subject is 
tabooed, and yet you have scarcely opened your lips before 
you mention it.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said John Claxton, passing his arm round 
her and drawing her closely to him, “ you know I have an 
age as well as other people, and a good deal more than a 
great many, I am sorry to say; talking of it Won't make it 
‘any worse, you know, Alley, though you may argue it won't 
make it any better.” 

“ Silence!” she cried, stopping his speech by placing her 
hand upon his mouth. “I don’t care whether it makes it 
better or worse, or whether it doesn’t make it anything at 
all; I only know I won’t have it mentioned here! Your 
age, indeed! What on earth should I do with you if you 
were a dandified petit maitre in a short jacket, with a little 
cane, or a great hulking yaw-haw fellow in a tawny beard, 
such as one reads of in novels.” 

“| have not the least idea, Alley, but I dare say you would 
manage to spare some of your sweet love and kindness for 
ime, if I were either of the specimens you have mentioned. 
As Lam neither, perhaps you will allow me to change my 
coat and wash my hands before dinner.” 

“That you shall do. You will find everything ready for 
you, and as you have had a long Lagpome and it is the first 
time of your return, I insist on your availing yourself of the 
privilege which I gave you on such occasions, and on your 
coming down in your shooting-coat and slippers, and making 
yourself comfortable, John, dear—and don’t be long, for we 
have your favorite dinner.” 

When Mr. Claxton appeared in the dining-room, having 
changed his coat for a velvet shooting-jacket, and his boots 
for a pair of embroidered slippers, his wife’s handiwork, hav- 
ing washed his hands and brushed up his hair, and given 
himself quite a festive appearance, he found the soup already 
on the table. 

“You are late, as usual, John,” cried Alice, as he seated 
himself. 

“T went to speak to Bell, dear,” replied John Claxton ; 
“but nurse motioned to me that she was asleep; so I crept 
up as lightly as I could to her little bedside, and bent down 
and kissed her cheek. She is quite well, L hope, but her face 
looked a little flushed and feverish.” 

“There is nothing the matter with her, dear, beyond a 
little over-excitement and fatigue. Shehas been with me all 
day, in the greatest state of delight at the prospect of your 
return, helping me to cut and arrange the flowers, to get out 
the wine, and go through all the little household duties. I 
promised her she should sit up to see her papa, but little 
fairies of three or four years of age have not much stamina, 
and long before the time of your return she was dropping 
with sleep.” 

“Poor little pet! Sleep is more beneficial to her than the 
sight of me would have been, though I have not forgotten to 
bring the doll and the chocolate creams I promised her. 
However, the presentation of those will do well enough 
to-morrow.” 

The dinner was good, cosey, and delightful. They did not 
keep the servant in the room to wait upon them, but helped 
themselves and each other. When the cloth was removed, 
Alice drew her chair close to her husband, and according to 
regular practice poured out for him his first glass of wine. 
“Your own particular Madeira, John,” she said; “ the 
wine that your old friend Mr. Calverley sent you when we 
were first married. By the way, John, I have often wanted 
to ask you what you drink at the hotels and the horrible 
places you go to When you are away—not Madeira, I am 
certain.” 

“ No, dear, not Madeira,” said John Claxton, fondly patting 
her cheek; “wine, beer, grog—ditlerent things at different 
times.” . 

“ Yes, but you never get anythtng so good as this, confess 
that ?” 

“Nothing that I enjoy so much, certainly; whether it is 
the wine, or the company in which the wine is drunk, I 
leave you to guess.” 2 , 

“ Oh, it is the wine, I am sure! there is no such other wine 
in the wor'd, unless Mr. Calverley has some himself. There 
now, talking of Mr. Calverley reminds me that you never 
have asked about Tom—about Tom, John—are you attending 
to what I say ?” 7 

“I beg your pardon, dear,” said John Claxton, looking 
upward with rather a flushed face, and emptying his glass at 
adraught. “Iconfess my thoughts were wandering towards 
a little matter of business which had just flashed across me.” 
“You must put aside all business when you come here ; 
that was a rule which 1 laid down at first, and T insi-t on its 
being adhered to. I wes telling you about Tom, my brother, 
you know.” 





“Yes, dear, yes, I know—you went to Southampton to see 
him off.” 


“Yes, John; that is to say, I went to Southampton and I 
saw him there, but I did not actually see him off, that is see 
him sail, you know.” 

“Why, Alice, you went to Southampton for the express 
purpose !” 

“Yes, John, I know; but you see the trains did not suit, 
and Tom thought I had better not wait, so I left him just an 
hour or two before the steamer started.” 

“I suppose he did go,” said John Claxten, anxiously ; 
“there is no doubt about that, I hope ?” 

“ Not the least in the world, not the smallest doubt. To 
tell you the truth, John, I was rather anxious about it myself, 
knowing that Tom had the two thousand pounds which you 
sent him by me, you dear, kind, good fellow, and that he ti 
well, perhaps not quite so reliable as he might be—but I 
looked in the newspaper the next day, and saw his name as 
agent to Calverley and Company among the list of outgoing 
passengers.” , 

“ Did he seem tolerably contented, Alice ?” 

“Oh, yes, John; he went away in great spirits. I am in 
hopes that he will settle down now, and become a steady and 
respectable member of society, He has plenty of talent, [ 
think, John, don’t yoy?” 

“Your brother has plenty of sharp, shrewd insight into 
character, and knowledge of the wickedness of the world, 
Alice,” said Mr. Claxton somewhat bitterly; “ these are not 
bad as stock-in-trade for a man of his nature, and I have no 
doubt they will serve his turn.” 

“Why, John,” said Alice, with head upturned to look at 
him more closely, “ how cynically you are speaking. Are 
you not well, dear?” 

“ Quite well, Alice. Why do you ask ?” 

“Your face is rather flushed, dear, and there is a stran 
look in_your eyes, such as I have never noticed before. Oh, 
John! Tam certain you work too hard, and all this travelling 
is too much for you. When will you give it up ?” 

“When I see my way to settling down here in peace and 
comfort with you, my darling, and little Bell. Depend upon 
it when that opportunity comes I shall -grasp it eagerly 
enough !” 

“ And when will it come, John?” 

“That, my child, it is impossible to say; it may come 
sooner than we expect; I hope it will, I’m sure. It is the 
one thing now at the close of my life left me to look for- 
ward to.” 

“Don’t talk about the close of your life in that wicked 
way, John. I am sure if youonly take care of yourself when 
you are awey on those journeys, and mind that your bed is 
always aired, and see that you have proper food, there is no 
question about the close of your life until you have seen little 

ell grown up into a marriageable young woman.” 

“ Poor little Bell,” said John Claxton, with omg smile ; 
“dear little Bell. I don’t think we did wrongly, Alice, in 
adopting this little fatherless, motherless waif ?” 

“ Wrong, indeed! I should think not,” said Alice, quickly. 
“Even from a selfish point of view it was one of the best 
tbings we ever did in our lives. See what a companion she 
is to me while you are away ; see how the time which I have 
to he mg after attending to the house, and my garden, and my 
reading, and my music, and all those things which you insist 
upon my doing, John, and which I really go through con- 
scientiously every day ; see how the spare time, which might 
be dull, is filled up in dressing her, and teaching her, and 
listening to her sweet little pratlle. Do you think we shall 
ever find out whose child she was, John ?” 

“ No, dear, I should say not. You have the clothes which 
she had on, and the little gold cross that was found round 
the mother’s neck after her death; it is as well to keep them 
in case any search should be made after the child, though the 
probability of that is very remote.” 

“We should not give Bell up, whatever search might be 
made, should we, John?” said Alice, quickly. “The poor 
mother is dead, and the search could only originate with the 
father, and it is not likely that after leaving the mother of 
his child to die in a workhouse bed, he will have any long 
deferred stings of conscience to make him inquire as to what 
has become of her offspring. Oh, John, when I think 
of the wickedness that goes on in the world, through 
men, John, through men alone, for women are but 
what men choose to make them, I am so thankful 
that it was given to me to win the honest, noble love 
of an honorable man, and to be removed in good time 
from the temptations assailing a girl in the position which I 
occupied. Now, John, no more wine!” 

“Yes,” he cried, “ give it to me quickly, full, full to the 
brim, Alice. There!” he said, as he drained it. “I am 
better now, I wanted some extra stimulant, to-night; I sup- 
pose I am knocked up by my journey.” 

“Your face was as pale then as it was flushed beforé, John. 
I shall take upon myself to nurse you, and you shall not 
leave home again until you are quite recovered, whatever 
Mr. Calverley may say! You should have him here some 
day, John, and let me talk to him. I warrant I would soon 
bring him round to my way of thinking.” , 

“Your ways are sufliciently coaxing to do that with any- 
body, Alice,” said John Claxton, with a faint smile; “but 
never mind Mr. Calverley just now; what were we saying 
before ?” 

“T was saying how pleased I was to be removed from the 
temptations to which a girl in the position which I held is 
always exposed. “ 

“ No,” said Claxton, “ I don’t mean that—before. 

“Yes, yes,” said Alice, “I insist upon talking about these 
old times, John; you never will, end I have no one else who 
knows anything about them, or can discuss them with me. 
Now, do you recollect,” she continued, nestling closer to 
him, “ the first time you saw me ?” Le 

“Recollect it! As you were then, I can see you now. 

“And socan I you, you are not altered an atom, You 
were standing at a book-stall in Low Ousegate, just beyond 
the bridge, looking into a book, and as I passed by with the 
two little Prestons you raised your eyes from the book and 
stared at me so hard, and yet so gravely, that “re 

“That you were quite delighted, said John Claxton, put- 
ting his arm round her; “ you know that, so don’t attempt a 
bashfulness which is foreign to your nature—confess at once. 

“TI decline to confess any such thing,” said Alice. “Of 
course, I was in the habit of being stared at by the officers 
and the young men of the town. Come now, there is the 
return blow for your impertinent hit just now; but one 
scarcely expects to create an impression on peopie whom one 
finds giozing over bookstalls.” . saat 

“ Elderly people, ~ should have said, Alice. 

“ Elderly people, I will say, John, if it pleases you. Much 
less does one expect to see them lay down the book, and 
come sailing up the street after one in direct pursuit.” 

“Oh! you saw that, did you, miss? You never told me 
that before !” 
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“ Saw it, of course I sawit. What woman ever misses 
anything of that kind? Ata distance you tracked me straight 
to Mr. ton’s door, saw me and a little charges safely 
inside, and then turned on you heel and walked away.” 

“While you went upto your room and sat down before 
your glass, admiring your own charms, and thinking of the 
dashin, young cavalier whose attention you had just at- 
tracted. Was that it ?” said John. 

“ Nothing of the sort, though I don’t mind confessing that 
I did wonder whether I should ever see you again! And 
then, two days after, when Mrs. Preston told me to take the 
little my into the drawing-room in the evening, and to be 
sure that they practised thoroughly some piece which they 
would be called — to play, as there was a gentleman 
coming to dinner who do on little children, how could I 
have the —- idea that this benevolent Mr. Claxton was 
to be my friend of the Low Ousegate bookstall? And yet 
pea gny spoke to me once during that evening, I remcm- 

r 


“That was my diplomacy, my child; but I paid great at- 
— to Mrs. ion and was very favorably received by 

er. 

“ Yes, I heard Mr. Preston say to Mr. Arthur, as they stood 
behind the piano, ‘ He’s of the house of Calverley and Com- 
pany of Mincing-lane. Thee hast heard of it? Its transac- 
tions are enormous.’” 

“ And I won Mr. Preston’s heart by a good order for wine,” 
said John Claxton; “and then I threw off all disguise, and I 
am afraid made it clear that I had only made his acquain- 
tance for the sake of paying court to his governess.” 

“ You need have —— e delicacy in that matter, John,” 
said Alice; “neither Mr. nor Mrs. ton had the slightest 
interest in me, and when I left they cared not what became 
of me. I suited them as a governess, and they were angry 
when I first told them I was going away; but when they 
saw that I had fully made up my mind, their sole thought 
was how best to supply my place. As to what became of me, 
that was no concern of theirs.” 

“No,” said John Claxton, whose color had returned, and 
who seemed to have regained his ordinary composure, “ no 
concern, perhaps, of either Mr. or Mrs. Preston; but what 
about the young gentleman whom you mentioned just now, 
Alice, Mr. Preston’s nephew, Mr. Arthur, as he was called ? 
Your decision as to the future course of life you intended to 


— not quite so immaterial to him, was it, child ?” 


at do you mean, John?” said Alice, looking down, as 
the blood began to mount into her cheeks. 

“You know well enough what I mean, child ; exactly what 
Isay. Mr. Arthur Preston took t interest in you—was in 
love Map Aes in point of fact—is not that so?” 

“He said so, John; but his actions belied his words. No 
man who had any real, honest love—nay, more, I will go fur- 
ther, and say respect for a girl—could have spoken or acted 
towards me as he did.” 

“Why, Alice,” said John Claxton, looking with surprise at 
her flushed cheeks, “ you never told me anything of this be- 
fore. Why have you kept it secret from me?” 

“ Because I know, John,” said Alice, laying her handgupon 
his shoulder, “ that however outwardly calm and quiet you 
may appear to be, however sensible and practical you are in 
most matters, you have a temper which, when anything 
touching my honor or my dignity is involved, is _ =~ beyond 
your control. have seen its effects before, John, and I 
dreaded any repetition of them.” 

“Then why do you tell me now ?” 

“ Because we are far away from York, John, and from Ar- 
thur Preston and his friends, and there is no likelihood of our 
seeing any of them again, so that I know your temper can 
be trusted safely now, John; for however much it may de- 
=~ break out, it will find no object on which to vent it- 


“This conversation and conduct then of Mr. Arthur Pres- 
ton were matters, I am to understand, in which your honor 
and dignity were involved, Alice ?” 

“To a certain extent, John, yes,” faltered Alice. 

“T should like to know what they were?” said John Clax- 
ton. “I put no compulsion on you totell me. I have never 
asked you since our marriage to tell me anything of your 
previous life; but I confess I should like to know about 


is!’ 

“T will tell you, John,” said Alice; “I always intended to 
do so; it is the only thing I have kept back from you, and 
often and often while you have been away have I thought, 
if anything happened to you or to me—if either of us were 
to die, 1 mean, John—how grieved I should be that I had 
not told you of this matter. Arthur Preston pretended he 
loved me, but he could not have done so really. No man 
who is wicked and base can know what real love is, John 
and Arthur Preston was both. Some little time before I 
knew you he made love to me—fierce, violent love. I had 
not seen you then, John; I had scarcely seen any one. I 
was an i ma country girl, and I jud of the 
reality of his love by the warmth of his professions, and told 
him I would marry him. I shall never forget that scene! It 
was one summer’s evening, on the river-bank just abreast of 
Bishopthorpe. When I mentioned marriage he almost 
laughed, and then he told me in a cynical, sneering way, that 
he never intended to be married unless he could find some 
one with a large fortune, or with peculiar means of extend- 
ing his uncle’s business when he inherited it. But that, 
meanwhile, he would give me the prettiest house within 
twenty miles. I need not go on; he would not make me his 
wife, but he offered to make me his mistress. Was it not un- 
manly in him, John? Was it not base and cowardly ?” 

She stopped and looked at her husband. But John Clax- 
ton, whose face had become pale again, his chin resting on 
his hand, and his eyes glaring into the fire, made her no 
reply. 

To be continued. 





THROUGH FIRE. 


During a residence of several years in New York, I was in 
the habit of passing some months every summer at one or 
other of the various watering-places in the vicinity of that 


city. 
tn 1848, I _ a few weeks at Babylon, a village on the 
south side of Long Island, in order to enjoy the Blue fishing, 
for which that of the coast is famous. 

In most small country places in the United States, there 
will be found some lazy ne’er-do-weel, some “ shiftless loafer,” 
to use an American idiom, who neither obtains, nor seeks for, 
regular employment, but is content to pick up a precarious 
subsistence by fishing and shooting, after the manner of our 
old friend Rip Van Winkle, leaving his wife and family—if 
he have any—to get a living as they best may. 

The individual in Babylon who enjoyed a monopoly of the 
advantages to be derived from being the only loafer in the 


village, was a half-breed, known as “ Indian John.” He was 
a bachelor, and so expert with both rod and gun, that—hav- 
ing no one to provide for but himself—he might have done 
very well, but for his incorrigible laziness and his love of 
“ fire-water.” So long as he had a dime in his pocket, or could 
get credit at the village store for a pint of rum or whisky, 
no money would tempt him to exertion of any kind. Yet, 
when yo driven to it by necessity, he would work, 
and work bh too, for a brief period; enduring, without a 
murmur, far more toil and fatigue than a white man would 
have borne under the same circumstances. But, like all his 
race, he was, as I have said, incapable of habitual labor. 
“ John,” he would aay, as soon as he had a piece of silver in 
his possession, earned or given him—“ John no work to-day ; 
John got dollar; John gentl’man.” 

On two or three occasions, when I had been unable to se- 
cure the services of one of the regular boatmen, I had en- 
gazed John to accompany me on my fishing expeditions. 

ut it was rather reluctantly that I did so, for I felt a species 
of antipathy to the man, which found some justification in 
the singularly repulsive expression of his countenance. When 
one looked at him, indeed, one was reminded of what Quin 
said of Macklin, “ that if nature wrote a legible hand, he must 
be a scoundrel.” 

He was a surly, sullen fellow too, rarely s ing except 
in monosyllables, or evincing the slightest interest in what 
us ons on around him. I was, therefore, the more sur- 
Pp ata little incident which occurred on one occasion 
when I found myself alone in the boat with him. 

We had been fishing for some time with indifferent success, 
when, thinking that we might do better by: putting farther 
out to sea, I took out my watch, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how long it would be before the tide turned. As I did 
so, I observed the eyes of the half-breed fixed admiringly up- 
on it. It was indeed a very pretty trinket, the face to 
engraved with much taste, while on the back there was a 
butterfly in blue enamel incrusted with small diamonds. It 
was, in fact, a lady’s watch, and belonged to my sister, who 
had lent it to me the day I left New York, to replace my 
own, of which I had broken the spring that same morning 
rh misadventure there had not been time to repair before my 

eparture. 

ven the proverbial stoicism of his race, apparently, had 
not power to steel the half-breed against the fascinations of 
the object ofhis admiration. After a brief struggle to main- 
tain his dignity, he gave way, and asked to be allowed to look 
at the watch. I, of course, complied with his request, and 
+~ it in his hand that he might examine it at his leisure. 

e it for some minutes, and it was, finally, with mani- 
fest reluctance that he returned it. I observed him closely, 
and could see, by the expression of his eyes, that he had be- 
come possessed by one of those almost uncontrollable desires, 
to which savages, like children, are occasionally subject—it 
being, obviously, a tive pain to him to part with the 
watch. However, he had no alternative but to do so; and 
there the matter ended for the time. 

On the y aeny be had arranged to return to New York, the 
heat was almost intolerable, and had not important business 
required my presence in the city the following me I should 
most certainly have deferred my journey until the weather 
was somewhat more endurable. However, I decided to com- 
“~~ the matter; and instead of 4 the 11 A.M. train 

or Brooklyn, as I had originally intended, I resolved to re- 

turn to town by the one which left Centreville (the nearest 
station), at 8 p.m.; by which hour the sea-breeze would have 
somewhat cooled the atmosphere. 

The railway runs as nearly as ible through the centre 
of Long Island from Brooklyn to Montauk Point. Thus tra- 
vellers from any of the villages on the Atlantic are, or rather 
were—for the facilities of communication have been greatly 
improved since the time of which I aa org to the 
depots, as stations are termed in the United States, by means 
of omnibuses owned by the proprietors of the various hotels. 

I happened to be the only passenger from the hotel that 
evening for the train. It was not thought worth while, there- 
fore, to make use of the omnibus; but Snedicor, the land- 
lord, promised that alight wagon, Anglice chaise, should be in 
readiness to convey me to the depot. 

At the last moment, however, aa unexpected difficulty pre- 
sented itself. Who was to drive me? Most of the inhabi- 
tants of the village had gone over to Fire Island, it being a 
gala day in those parts, and amongst them the men belonging 
to the hotel. 

“ You couldn’t drive yourself, Mr.,; Wilson, noheow, I sup- 

?” said Snedicor to me interrogatively. “ You could 
eave the wagon,” he added, “at Van Riper’s; his store is 
ust alongside the depot, and one of the boys would bring it 

k in the r= « E 

“ Well,” I replied, “I am afraid not. I have only travelled 
the road once, and there are so many turnings, that I think 
it not unlikely I might lose myself ingthese interminable 
pine-forests of yours. 

‘ , now,” rejoined the old man, “I don’t know but 
what I'll hev tu go myself; but it’s mighty orkard too, I 
tell you, for I've a big supper tu fix tu-night for the crowd 
that’s coming.” 

We were standing on the piazza of the hotel, and while 
Snedicor was speaking, the half-breed, rifle in hand, but with 
an empty game-bag, came down the road with the slow 
slouching gait peculiar to him. 

As soon as the landlord saw the man his face brightened 


ri Oh, here’s John,” he said; “I thought he had gone over 
tu the island. He doesn’t seem to have had much luck ; he'll 
be glad tu drive you over tu Centreville, I guess, Mr. Wilson. 
ohn,” he called out, “I want you to take this gentleman 

tu the depot, right away. Can you go?” * 

“Me go!” said the half-breed. “How much give?” 

“ A silver quarter!” [twenty-five cents] was the reply. 

“ And glass rum ?” added John. 

“ Yes, and a glass of rum,” rejoined the landlord. 

“ Rum now ?” said the other inte tively. 

“No! When you return,” replied Snedicor, adding to me, 
sotto voce: “If I ve it tu him now, very probably he would 
not stir an inch afterwards, but lie right down on the ground, 
and go tu sleep.” 

The half-breed nodded sullenly, to intimate that he accepted 
the proffered conditions; and as soon as my luggage had 
been deposited in the wagon, we drove off, John placing 
his rifle beside him on the front seat. 

That John had been drinking already was tolerably ob- 
vious—not that his speech was thick, or his carriage un- 
steady ; intoxication rarely manifests itself in this form in the 
Indian—but there was a ludicrous assumption of dignity 
about the fellow—characteristic of his race when drunk— 
which at once revealed to me his condition. 

I pause here to observe, that the motives which induce the 





white man and the Indian to drink are totally opposite in 





character. The former drinks from good-fellowship, or be- 
cause he likes the liquor; with him, as a rule, intoxication 
is the accidental result of over-indulgence. The Indian, on 
the contrary, drinks simply to get drunk: it is but a means 
toanend. Hence the story of the Comanche brave, who, 
after imbibing as many glasses of well-watered whisky as his 
stomach would hold, weni to the seller, and, in an aggrieved 
tone, said: “ Me full up, and drunk no come yet !” 

The road, after running along the shore for about three- 
quarters of a mile, branched off, nearly at a right angle, into 
the woods; at the expiration of half an hour, we came toa 
spot where it divided into two forks. The half-breed, some- * 
what to my surprise—for I had an impression that Centre- 
ville lay in the opposite direction—took the road to the 
right. Still I said nothing, knowing that he must necessarily 
be better acquainted with the way than I was. 

Before long, however, I became convinced that we were 
going wrong. The road, or rather lane, we had entered up- 
on seemed but little travelled, the grass growing in many 
places in the wheel-ruts, which it was scarcely credible to 
suppose could be the case with a rgad traversed so frequently 
as the one between Babylon and Centreville. The forest, 
too, seemed to become denser and denser. Even at mid-day, 
the sunlight penetrates but feebly through the masses of foli- 
age which crown the heads of the tall pine-trees in these 
woods ; and now, as the evening began to draw in, the dark- 
ness was very perceptible. 

I was half-disposed to believe that John was really more 
intoxicated than he appeared to be, and that notwithstandin, 
the proverbial sagacity of his race in such matters, he ha 
taken the wrong road unconsciously. I therefore decided 
to speak to him without further delay. I said that it was 
evident we were going in the wrong direction, and I desired 
him to turn back at once. The fellow evinced not the 
slightest disposition to comply with my requést, but con- 
tinued to drive doggedly on, oaly replying ina sulky tone: 
“ John on right path. Know him well; stranger don’t.” 

The situation was becoming awkward. That any indi- 
vidual having Indian blood in his veins could, under any 
circumstances, lose his way, was not easy of belief to one 
who had read Cooper’s “ Leather-stocking” tales, and who, 
at that time, was a devout believer in the fidelity of his 
descriptions of the red man. Yet, that the half-breed had 
taken the wrong road I was pretty well certain. Was it not 
more likely, then, that he had done so intentionally; and if 
so, with what motive? In an instant there flashed across m, 
ee the incident in the boat, already referred to. 
remembered, too, that when I had looked at my watch that 
evening, as I was getting into the wagon, there had come 
suddenly into the half-breed’s eyes the same fierce, covetous 
light I had noticed on the previous occasion. Were his inten- 
tions evil, what opportunity could be more favorable for 
their execution than the one which now presented itself— 
here, in the heart of the forest, miles from any human habi- 
tation; the weapon, too, ready to his hand! Ah! there was 
the question—and my heart beat quicker as it suggested 
itselfi—Was the rifle charged, or not? If not, I would take 
“7 good care to prevent his loading it. 

ut, if it were? Well, even then, being on my guard, my 
chances were not altogether.desperate. It is true I was un- 
armed, my gun—the barrel unscrewed from the stock—being 
in a mahogany box under the front seat. But I was, I flat- 
tered myself, a far stronger man than the half-breed, and, bar 
fire-arms, I had but little apprehension as to the result of a 
struggle between us, if I once closed with him. His position, 
too, on the front seat, with his back towards me, gave me 
this advantage, that, to attack me, he must turn himself com- 
pletely round; and his doing so would, I believed, afford me 
time to place myself on the defensive. I resolved, therefore, 
the very instant I saw his hand directed towards the rifle, or 
that he was guilty of any overt act whatever, to grapple with 
him, and, if possible, make myself master of the weapon. 

In moments of peril or extremity, men ¢hink with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and these reflections, and many others, 
passed through my minds in a few seconds. 

The half-breed still kept driving rapidly through the 
woods, and, as night was drawing on, I resolved to wait no 
longer, but to precipitate the issue at once. I therefore 
peremptorily ordered him to stop, determined to have re- 
course to foree, if necessary, to compel his compliance. 

The fellow paid not the slightest attention to me, but 
applied the lash furiously to the horse’s back; we dashed 
along the road for a couple of hundred yards more, and came 
suddenly to a large open space, at which the lane apparently 
ended. The spot was one evidently used for charcoal-burn- 
ing, for several acres of timber had been cut down, and 
scattered here and there were piles of wood, arranged in the 
usual circular form, ready for firing. The road, in fact, was 
a private one, and only used, at certain periods of the year, 
by the owners of this portion of the forest, to convey the 
charcoal and firewood to market. 

As we drove into the clearing, the half-breed reined in the 
horse sharply, and, before I could guess his intentions, 
leaped, with extraordinary agility, rifle in hand, out of the 
wagon. 

yA I was preparing to follow him, he raised his gun and 
fired at my head. He was just a second too late; had I still 
been sitting erect, at the back of the wagon, the ball must, 
inevitably, have passed through my brain, but I had leaned 
slightly forward in the act of jumping out, and this saved 
me. + it was, he aimed just a hair’s-breadth too high, aud 
the bullet only grazed my scalp, tearing up the skin and 
inflicting a wound which bled profusely, but was otherwise 
rather painful than dangerous. 

Believing myself, for the moment, to be more seriously 
hurt than T really was, and rendered additionally savage by 
this very circumstance, I precipitated myself upon the half- 
breed without a moment's pause: he made a blow at me 
with the clubbed rifle, but I evaded it and closed with him. 
He proved to be much stronger than I had anticipated, judg- 
ing from his height and build, but still no match for me; for, 
at that period, I was a man of more than average strength, 
and the Indian rarely possesses the muscle of the white man. 
In fact, conscious of his inferiority in this respect, he invari- 
ably avoids, if possible, engaging in a hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter with him. 

The struggle for the possession of the rifle lasted less than 
a minute, and having, by one supreme effort, wrested it from 
my antagonist, uttering a short sharp exclamation of rage 
at finding himself baffled, he turned and fled into the forest. 

For a moment I was sorely tempied to follow him, for my 
blood was thoroughly up ; but the increasing darkness warned 
me that this was impracticable. Indeed, familiar as the half- 
breed doubtless was with every intricacy of the forest, to 
have pursued him would, under any circumstances, most 
probably have been futile. 

I now looked round me to see what had become of the 
wagon, for the horse, left to his own guidance, had trotted 
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THE ALBION 








ing May 18, 1872, was 279,559, and during the corresponding 
week of 1871, 216,626, showing an increase of 62,923. 

Italian emigration to the United States is on the increase. 
The Diritto says that during the first three months of the 
present year 766 emigrants for Ameriea embarked at Italian 
ports. 

A return has been issued showing the number of seamen | 
dead in the year 1871 belonging to the British merchant ser- | 
vice. The number amounts to 4,338, which is less than in 
1870 by 185 deaths, and than in 1869 by 494. 

A clever English pickpocket who had been caught at the 





Bank of France in the act of stealing £600 worth of bank- 
notes, and who was taken to his hotel by the police officers, 
managed to escape and lock the door upon them whilst they 
were engaged in searching his luggage. The detectives had 
some trouble in getting released from their temporary prison 
in the vast galleries of the hotel, and the delinquent has not 
been captured nor heard of since. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Dublin on June 4. 
He drove in an open carriage from the railway station to the 
Viceregal Lodge, and was repeatedly and enthusiastically 
cheered on the way, 

The weather throughout England has been wet and unfavor- 
able to the growing crops. 

John Morgan Cobbet, Conservative, has been returned to 
Parliament from Oldham, Lancashire, after an exciting 
contest. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday evening, Earl Russell 
moved his long-impsnding address to the Queen praying Her 
Majesty to cause instructions to be given to her representa- 
tives to retire from the Board of Arbitration at Geneva if the 


In connection with the approaching marriage of the Em-| (jaims for indirect damages ave not withdrawn by the Govern- 


ror of China, the Bombay Gazette says his Majesty has 
imported a pair of elephants to assist at the ceremony. His 
future consort is undergoing a careful training in the etiquette 
of Court life. For three years the looms of Nankin, Hong- 
chau, and Canton have been engaged on the silks and satins 
for her bridal trousseau, and aay now they are announced as 
completed, at a cost of nearly balf-a-million of our money. 
While the bridegroom, who has the sun for his emblem, goes 
forth in a car drawn by elephants, his bride, who represents 
the moon, is to be borne to her palace in a palanquin com- 
posed of strings of pearls. 

The Works committee of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have under consideration the propriety of taking measures to 
remove Cleopatra’s Needle from Alexandria to the Victoria- 
embankment, London. 

A gentleman of the north of the northwest part of Scot- 
land met another gentleman of the,same locality in Edin- 
burgh. From fondness they deteriorated to savageness gver 
the health glass of toddy. The least quarrelsome addressed 
his friend—* Ye blear-eyed blockhead, ye ken naething ava. 
I wager a pund ye canna even say the Lord’s Prayer.” 
“Done wi’ you,” said the other, “that I say it better than 
=. Stake the siller.”’ The notes were tabled. No. 1 began 

ibly— 

iid “The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want, 

He makes me down to lie!” 
“Ha,” said No. 2, tossing his note across the table, “ that’l 
dae ,ye infernal hypocrite, ye kent it a’ the time better than 
me !’ 

A worthy Scotch couple, when asked how their son had 
broken down so early in life, gave the following explana- 
tion :—“ When we began life together, we worked hard and 
lived upon porridge and such like, gradually adding to our 
comforts as our means improved, until we were able to dine 
off a Lit of roast meat, and sometimes a boilt chickie (chicken ;) 
but Jack, our son, he worked backward, and began with the 
chickie first.” 


A gentleman, whose love of order was largely developed, 
had a clerk in his employ whose habits about*the office were 
anything but orderly. Nothing under his hand had a fixed 
locality, and everything was at odds and ends. This careless- 
ness brought dewn a reproof from the employer, who, after 
a general lecture on the subject of mal-arrangements, quoted 
the old precept, and said, “ Sir, you should have a place for 
everything.” “I have, sir,” replied the junior, “ a great many 
places for everything.” 


“ Angels and Ministers”—If ladies are to have a finger in 
the political pie, as is threatened by the Woman's Rights 
movement, and exchange solicitude for evening parties with 
anxiety for parties political, many of us will find ourselves 
constrained to alter Scott’s beautiful lines to suit the circum- 
stances, as thus: :— 

“ When pain and anguish wrack the brow, 
A ministerial angel, thou!” 
Really Consequential Claims—The Beadle’s. 
_ Early Quibble—George: There, Aunt Mary! what do 
‘ou think of that?—J drew the horse, and Ethel drew the 
jockey !—Aunt Mary: H’m! but what would mamma say to 
nd drawing jockeys on a Sunday ?—George: Ah! but look 
ere! we've drawn him riding to church, you know !—Punch. 

Poste Restante—Master (who had sent Dennis to catch the 

t at the pillar box): Well, Vennis, had it gone ?—Dennis : 
t, sir ?—Master: Why the post!—Dennis: Divvle a bit, 
sir; I left un standin’ there! 

Something Like a Bargain—The following is an advertise- 
ment we saw the other day in bold type on an omnibus, 
“Angel and Bank 2d.” What more could mortal man 
desire ? 

Touch and Go—Women think that ribbons are made_to 
be looked at: men believe they ought to be handled. 

Luck—or Judgment—We see that Lieutenant Wallis, of 
the Lord Clyde, has lost two years’ seniority. Happy man! 
we only wish we could lose twenty. 

The “ Mushroom” Fertiliser—Shoddy. 

Pat to the Moment—The news of the agricultural strikes 
has brought over the Irish earlier than usual this year. Now 
that. the laborer is becoming democratic, the farmer may 
possibly employ Pat-rician aid.— Fun. 

Some people say, it is not surprising the Claimant should 
be fat, he is a crammer. 

The only springs Judy believes in—The spring in her 
umbrella. 

What is the difference between a sportsman and a prize- 
ee, one marks his game before he strikes it; the 
other strikes his game before he marks it. 

The “ Will” of the House—Gladstone. “ 

To make athin man appear fat—Call after him, and he 
“c= look yee 

hy can’t a donkey stop without being 'ill-treated ?—Be- 
cause te must be oso halted. — Judy. we siialtnes 

Arcadia on Strike—If a farmer thrashes his workmen what 
is the literal difference between them ?—One’s A laborer. the 
other B-laborer.— Hornet. ; 


———_o—___ 


*. any one wants ie genuine Olive Oil from Lucca, let 
im go to our oldest American subscriber, Gilbert F. Davis 
53 William st., cor. of Pearl. — 





Facts ror THE Lapres—Mrs. S. D. Joyce, Kingston 

Mass., has used her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine 

since 1867, in general sewing, sometimes changing her silk 

or thread toe | or thirty times a day, working as casily as 
€ 


with hand need « ’ 
Lock-Stitch — the new Improvements and Woods 


ment of the United States. Earl Russell spoke at great 
length in support of his motion. He reviewed the events of 
the war in the United States and the circumstances of the 
escape of the Alabama and di d the sub t negoti- 
ations. 

Earl Granville followed. He defended the right of the 
American Government to place its own construction on the 
Treaty of Washington claims. The only way to escape from 
the conseq' of the opposite interpretations put upon 
the Treaty by the two Governments was through a supple- 
mental article, and of this the Government had availed itself. 
Therefore Earl Russell’s proposition did not touch the point 
atissue. He defended the Commissioners who negotiated the 
‘Treaty, those who acted for the United States as well as those 
who acted for Great Britain. It was all very well to pick holes 
ina Treaty which, when first published, was generally ap- 
proved. The British Commissioners believed the indirect 
claims would be withdrawn, and they believed that the Ameri- 
can Commissioners had so admitted. The aspersions on the 
Government and the Commissioners were unfounded and un- 
just. 

; Earl Grey remarked that, if the negotiations proceeded as 
at present, the country would be committed to any mistake 
the Government made. 

Lord Denman thought they were needlessly alarmed. Even 
if the indirect claims were passed, he doubted if the Com- 
mons would pay the bill. 

The Earl of Derby disclaimed party feeling on this question. 
He bad been told that he should be careful not to offend the 
Americans. He could conceive of no poorer compliment 
to the Americans than the apprehension that a f » plain 
statement might cause an offense. 

The Earl of Kimberley regretted that Lord Granville had 
constituted himself an American advocate. 

The Marquis of Salisbury regretted that Earl Granville 
should throw the -rssponsibility on the Joint High Com- 
missioners. 

The debate was continued by the Earl of Malmesbury in 
favor of the motion, and the Marquis of Ripon against it. 

Lord Westbury announced that he would vote with the 
Government, because, if the motion of Earl Russell prevailed, 
it would kill the supplemental article, and destroy all that had 
already been done. ‘The Earl of Rosebury said he should fol- 
low the example of Lord Westbury, believing that the motion 
would crush the tendency on the part of the United States to 
give way. 

The Lord Chancellor moved an adjournment, and after some 
contusion the motion to adjourn was negatived by a vote of 85 
to 125. An adjournment was again moved, this time until 
Thursday, which was agreed to. 

Earl Granville on Thursday night read a letter from Mr. 
Sckenck, the American Minister, affirming that the Supple- 
wental Article is amply sufficient to exclude the indirect 
claims, and authorizing the statement to be made, as coming 
from Washington, that the article is a final settlement of the 
question of the said claims. The announcement was received 
with cheers, 

A fatal gunpowder explosion occurred on the 18th ult. at 
West Houghton, near Bolton. The wife of a shopkeeper named 
Hunt (who retails large quantities of blasting powder to the 
colliers of the neighborhood) went to the store with a light, a 
spark from which is supposed to have ignited the powder. 
About two ewt. was fired, and the result was that the house 
end an adjacent one were utterly wrecked. Mrs, Hunt was 
blown into the street, was picked up frightfully mutilated and 
dead, and the other inmates received severe injuries. 

Fourteen persons were injured by the fall of a stage at the 
Ormskirk athletic sports on the j8th ult. One man, eighty 
years of age, is in a hopeless state, and an ironfounder is not 
expected to recover. One of the women injured is suffering 
from concussion of the brain. 

Several accidents from lightning have recently occurred in 
various parts of England. A few days ago a farm laborer 
named Henry Wardle, seventy-four years of age, was at work 
in a field at Redgway, near Farnham, when a thunder storm 
came on, and he took shelter under a fir tree at the back of a 
cottage. He was struck by the lightning, and when dis- 
covered, lying insensible, was bleeding from the mouth, nose, 
and ears. ‘There was a saw-edged wound over the right eye, 
and a great part of the surface of the body was burned. His 
boots were burned off his feet, and his hat and trousers were 
torn into pieces. He died afterwards. On Tuesday night the 
spire of St. Martin’s Church at Birmingham was struck by 
lightning, but was not very much injured. The flashes of 
lightning are said to have been ‘* painfully vivid, and the peals 
of thunder appalling.” A man named Thomas Williams, 
while passing along New street, and when near the corner of 
Pinfold street, was struck by a flash and rendered speechless, 
On the following day, at a village near Beverley, six men, 
working in a field, were struck down, one of them being killed 
on the spot. 


The Captain Memorial Fund Committee, which was estab- 
lished at Portsmouth, has resolved to place a painted window 
in Westminster Abbey, commemorative of those who perished 
in the disaster off Cape Finisterre on the night of the 6th of 
September, 1870. The proposal has been sanctioned by the 
Dean. 


The charge against a young man named Remington of ob- 
taining a loan of £1,800 from Mr. Engel by allegations that 
he was of age, that he was entitled to a fifth share of some 
money left by his father, and that the reversionary interest 
had not been charged before, was farther investigated at the 
Marlborough-street police-court. It 1s asserted by the prose- 
cution that each of the above statements are false. Mrs. 
Remington, the defendant’s mother, was called with the view 
of showing that her son believed himself to be older than he 
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really was. She said she might have told him how old he was, 


but she was not positive. Mr. E. Lewis, for the prosecution, 
asked for a further remand, to prove that the defendant twelve 
th rs . 

ago a charge on his property, and that he 
perfectly well knew that he was not of age. Mr. Besley, for the 
defence, objected to the adjournment, the object of which was, 
he said, to “ put on the screw.” Mr. Mansfield adjourned the 
case, as requested. 
Monsignor Capel continues his lectures on Ritualism at the 
pro-cathedral in Kensington. His special subject was ‘‘ Con- 
fession,” and the point to which attention was chiefly directed 
was the fact that in Pag Roman Church the priests received a 
special training which fitted them to hear the confessions of 
the people, while their imitators in the English Church un- 
dertook the work alike without training and without authority. 
Having illustrated his position by a series of quotations from 
the two catechisms, he observed that that used by the Ritual- 
ists was an imitation made by would-be Roman Catholics, and 
any »erson of common sense could seo at once the genuineness 
on the one side and the utter hollowness and miserable imi- 
tation on the other. The Ritualist. papers have pnblished ve- 
hement articles on Monsignor Capel’s attacks on their system. 

A conference on the income-tax question, with a view to 
concert measures for its removal or readjustment, has been 

din the Exchange Room, Birmingham, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Alderman Hawkes. ‘The meeting was attended 
by delegates from organizations in various parts of the country. 
Most of the speakers advocated the entire abolition of the 
tax. Several substitutes forit were proposed, but it was sug- 
gested that the society had better contine itself to agitating 
for the abolition of the tax, and leave the rest to the Govern- 
ment. 

The National Education League has issued a reply to the 
Nonconformist declaration on the subject of the exclusion of 
the Bible from public elementary schools. The rejoinder of 
the League points out that the majority of the 800 who have - 
signed the declaration are “ entirely unknown to the public.” 
It adds, ‘*The document, therefore, has no representative or 
authoritative character,” and is absolutely opposed to the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Congregational Union, the Baptist 
Union, the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and other authorized bodies, and by the Conference 
of Nonconformists held at Manchester, when 1,800 delegates, 
representing the whole body of Nonconformists, assembled, 
and resolutions ‘‘affirming the principle of united 
secular instruction at the cost of the State, and separate re- 
ligious instruction under the direction and at the cost of the 
churches.” The British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
has, by a large majority, passed a resolution declaring that 
the Education Act of 1870 contains provisions which violate 
the principles of religious equality. 

At Marlborough street recently, Mr. Knox committed for 
trial on the charge of bigamy the gentleman known as the 
Hon. Henry Seymour, the Hon. Henry Cavendish, the Hon. 
Henry Ponsonby, the Hon. Edward Bentinck, and by several 
other names. It has already been stated that the priscner is 
seventy-five years of age. Miss Pugh, the lady whom he is 
charged with unlawfully marrying, had advertised for a situa- 
tion, and the prisoner answered her advertisement and pro- 
posed to marry her. In a letter produced on Saturday he had 
written—‘ Now, my dear Miss Pugh, comes the great difficulty 
to solve—the great disparity of age. When I think of this 
tis awful. But it will bein your favor, though I enjoy per- 
fect health, and never spent a pound on doctors in my life. 
cannot, however, expect a very long existence. Then you 
know, after contracting one mariage de convenanee, you may 
contract another of inclination with all the advantages of 
wealth. If you accept my offer, frankly made, our marriage 
must be a secret one, to avoid coming to an open rupture with 
my family. Once united, the public papers shall announce 
the event, and then my family will seek you and treat you as 
my wife.’ ‘The marriage certificate showed that the ceremony 
took place on August 9, 1869. In answer to the prisoner 
Miss Pugh said she married him to oblige her aunt, and the 
letters she had written to him were dictated by her aunt. Mr. 
Knox reminded the prisoner that if he could show that Miss 
Pugh’'s aunt had actually sold her niece it would not help his 
case. The prisoner reserved any formal defence, but said that 
his first marriage was not a legal one. 








THE CONTINENT. 


The course of Marshal Serrano toward the Spanish insur- 
gents in the Basque Provinces has been approved by the lower 
branch of the Cortes. ‘That body on Wednesday, by a vote 
of 140 against 22, passed a resolution declaring valid the 
amnesty granted by Serrano to the Cuarlists who voluntarily 
surrendered. Marshal Serrano has taken the oath of office as 
President of the Council and Minister of War in the new 
Ministry. ‘These positions have been temporarily occupied 
by Admiral Topete. 

In the French Assembly on June 4, Jules Favre made a 

powerful speech against the tax on ruw materials. He pro- 
nounced it fatal to French trade and French manufactures, 
unproductive as a source of revenue, and objectionablo in a 
diplomatic sense, because it would alienate foreige Powers. 
Jean Baptiste Philibert Vaillant, Marshal of France, died on 
the 4th inst. 
A murder trial, which is exciting great interest in France, 
is going on at Aix. M. Greco, a merchant of Marseilles, was 
murdered, and his body carried out to sea by the murderers. 
The accused, all young men not much over twenty years of 
age, are Toledano, a broker ; Sitbon, a merchant; and Sizouri, 
whose occupation is not stated. The prisoners, the telegrams 
state, ‘‘ maintained a thoroughly apathetic attitude, and did 
not appear to realize their position. ‘loledano answered the 
question put to him in the most imperturbable manner, his 
countenance not betraying auy sign of emotion. He did not 
admit any important fact, declaring that he had only played a 
secondary part, and accusing the two other prisoners of the 
chief share in the murder. Violent altercations frequently oc- 
curred between the prisoners, who accused one another.” 


There -has been a great inundation of the River Po, near 
Ferrara, Italy, causing wide-spread desolation and terrible 
suffering. Immense tracks of country are under water, and 
forty thousand people are houseless. 

A formidable band of Socialists has been disposed of by the 
criminal tribunal at Pesth. The accused were known to fame 
as ‘the Hungarian Communists;” and, says the Eastern 
Budget, they “ proposed to declare a social war against the 
nobles, the clergy and the capitalists.” ‘They denied the exis- 
tence of God, and ‘‘ wished to set Pesth on fire with petro- 
leum.” After this weread, “that as they were mere boys, and 
seemed more fit for a madhouse than a prison,” they were all 
acquitted except one. This heinous offender, whose denial 
of the Almighty was not considered worthy of punishment, 











was sent to jail for 6 months ‘‘for insulting the King.’ 
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Jerome Park. 


S#RING MEETING OF THE AMERICAN JOCKEY 


CLUB. 


Srzwarps—August Belmont, Esq., W.Con-| dam Siren, 110 pounds. ......... 
stable, Esq., R. W. Cameron, Esq., J. F. 


Purdy, Esq., and D. D. Withers, Esq. 


Tiwers—W. R. Travers, Esq., and General 


©. Wheatley. 


This meeting opened under the most auspi- 
cious circumstances on Saturday last. 


Cierx or THE Course anv Sranter—Mr. 


The 


THE ALBION. 


[June 8, 1872 





D. McDaniel & Co.’s ch c Hubbard, by Pla- 
net, dam Minnie Mansfield, 110 am 
a 


D. J. Crouse’s ch c Business, by Revolver, 


W. Jenuings’s b ¢ Cape Race, by Lexing- 
ton, dam imp Zone, 110 pounds........ 


J. Chamberlin’s gr c Brennus, by Light- 
J. Morrissey’s b ¢ Genseric, by Lightning, 
D. D. Withers’s imp b or bre Blenkiron, by 


be 0 


Palmer 0 


acddees niteransane dens paued Hennessey 0 
ning, dam Brenna, 110 pounds. . .Barbey 0 | rp 
dam Sister to Ruric, 110 pounds. ..Clare 0 





J. H. Tully’s b g Vesuvius, 5 years old, by 
Vandyke, dam Lizzie Berry, 151 pounds 


A. Taylor's ch h Dick Jackson, aged, by 


Revenue, dam Victoire, 158 pounds. .. . 
kdpeb dese See éeetencs0dxa se oe 
‘The pools sold as follows : 

Tammany. ...... $210 §=$420 «68630 = $700 


Dick Jackson.... 99 250 405 330 
ING Sis ence 50 130 185 155 
Vesuvius....... 60 150 205 150 
Astronomer... .. 50 100 120 150 


Tammany led over the first hurdle, with 


Owner 0 





eys are weighed and everything found in order, 
the numbers on the large board would show 
the final decision. These are minor points, 
but they all conduce to the general enjoyment. 

Tn conclusion, we express to the American 
Jockey Club our appreciation of the efforts 
they have so nobly made to carry out plans on 
a broad and comprehensixe scale, which ap- 
peared almost chimerical some ten years since, 
and we wish them a continued success. Ina 
future issue we shall give a history of the 
a and a list of its members.—Our Sporting 
fe. 


: ’ - dam F 1 ne tit 
aty ww bright and gonisl, the beantifll __Saunterer, dam Feodorowna 11) Powvall 0| Dick Jackson and Tisdale close after him, and Racing in England. 
groun«s of the association were clad in ” y | Wime——2.58 n Vesuvius last. ‘The favorite showed the way 
an {askionable, while the anticipations of a| We kive a few of the pocls sold. reels oa Ay dlls ig’ By nom yl pac 
, ; te sealined MeDaniel..... $610 $1,300 $200 gif «= ¢555 | (WO REX! brush fences, and bhe Aurme on the | ‘The ninety-fifth renewal of the Oaks Stakes 

good day’s sport were amply 2 Jennings...... 875 710 150) regular track at the base of the Club honse| o¢ 59 sovereigns each, half forfeit, for three- 

First race, Fordham handicap, Sweepstakes | swivert... |.) 300 40150 | bluff, the others following in the same order. | Yar old fillies, 122 pounds each, the second 
of $50 each, half forfeit, and only $10 if de-| Crone... 135 10 5 by qgo| Lhe next jumps in the north field, comprising |7> recive 300 sovereigns, and the third 150 
clared out, with $500 added by Sees - ; = ered wR r+ 15 Ble "| @ fence and ditch and two brush fences, were sovereigns out of ae cian A mile and a 
aden, dost Oe ret oy Rh tne Field ......... 10 150) next successfully leaped by all the horses, and |haif “Closed with 170 subscribers. Value 

€ close a , qxsemee quansem mie eluates a * * 

ieee which eleven declared out and paid| Total...... 1,690 2,960 1,760 50 = 1,315 then came the water jump in front of the of the stakes, £3,825. 


$10. 


and a quarter. 


Winners after the publication of the 
weights of $1,000 to carry five pounds, of 
$2,000 seven pounds extra. A dash of a mile 
Value of stake, $1,285. 


Carroll and Coar’s br h Ortolan, 5 years 
old, by Donerail, dam Canary Bird, 116 


Brown 


un 
W Cottreil’s ch c Frank Rose, 4 years 
old, by Daniel Boone, dam Signia, 105 


POUNDS, ...... scree eeeeees 
W. W. Glenn's b c Quintard, 4 
by Ulverston, 


. Lakeland 


years old, 


dam by Omeara, 104 
DP cidudnntansiewnnesan 


...Palmer 


pou 
J. Donahue’s ch c Alroy, 4 years old, by 


imp Australian, dam Nellie 


Gray, 112 


pounds 
T. W. Doswell's b f Wine Sap, 4 yeare old, 


by Vandyke, 


dam Nina, 103 pounds 
... Gibson 0} around the bluff 


A. B. Purdy’s br g Trumps, 4 years old, by 


imp Australian, dam Mattie 
pounds 


Gross, 98 


Hunter & Tiaver’s imp by bc Buckden, 3 
years old, by Lord Clifden, dam Conse- 





, 88 
D. McDaniels & Co.'s imp b f Eastern Star, 
4 years old, by Capt. Flyaway, dam — 


of India, 100 pounds 


by Revolver, dam Gentle Annie, 8 
ds 


poan 
J. O. Donnell’s gr f Mar 


horses. 
Shylock jum 
Meteor, and Brennus in close attention ; Me- 
Daniel's pair getting off in the rear division. 


— 


inte sight Cape Race was leading, with Busi- 
“| ness second, Meteor third, Brennus and Shy- 
lock next, and the rest in abunch. Passing 
the stand, Shylock had 
3] the lead, with Meteor and Cape Race follow- 
ing close, Brennus and Business next, Joe 


Shylock retained the lead 
around the upper turu with the others un- 
changed in their —. buat in golng 

eteor, Joe Danidis, and 
Cape Race joined issue with him ; the former 
showing slightly in front. On coming into 


.... Stoops 0 view, after rounding the hill, Meteor was lead- 


ing, with Joe Daniels at her saddle girths, 
Shylock and Cape Race in attendance, but the 


..Hannone 0} latter already beaten, and beginning to quit. 


Entering the home stretch, all were broken, 
except Joe Daniels, Meteor, and Shylock, but 


sees oe 0} it was plain the race was between the two for- 
Monson & Gray's b c Vim, 3 years old, by 


Kentucky, dam Verbena, 88 pounds, 


... Pontin 0| and easily by half a length ; Shylock third’ 
D, J. Crouse’s b g Rounder, 4 years old, 


... Gillen 


Louise, 4 years 


old, by Lightning, dam by imp Sovereign, 


102 pounds 


cLaugblin 0 


H. Blandy’s ch h Tom Boston, 5 years old, 
by Frank Boston, dam Prelude, 110 


ih Leceweae’ edeemntcue 
i 


u 
‘ime—2.14. 


The following pools will show the current 


of betting on the race: 


Wine Sap.....$120 200 300 300 315 320 
eee. 


7 


Waller 0 


mer. A fine struggle ensued between the 


pair, resulting in Joe Daniels winning — 


Cape Race Fourth. Blenkiron pulled up and 
did not pass the post. 


Third Race—Purse [$400, for all ages: en- 


horse. A dash of three-quarters of a mile. 
Hunter & 'Travers’s b c Alarm, 3 years old, 
by imp Eclipse, dam Maude, 90 pounds 
'T. W. Doswell’s b m Midday, 5 years old, 
by imp Eclipse, dam Ninette, 111 pounds 
W. F. Stanhope’s b o Frogtown,24 years 

old, by Bounte Scotland, dam Ada Cheath- 


The start was from the foot of the Club 
House bluff, and was delayed by Cape Race’s 
fractiousness and unwillingness to join his 
When the flag fell, Cape Kace and 
off in in front, with Business, 


‘They ran thus behind the hill, and on coming 


ned possession Of | off to his stable, while the rider lay motionless 
" "h + 


Daniels sixth, and his stable companion Hub- 
Hennessey 0| bard seventh. 


trance money, 5 percent. to go to second 


Gibson 2 


d stand. Putting on the steam, Dick 
ackson, who had passed ‘Tammany, took the 
lead in beautiful style, as did the favorite also 
close on his heels; Jim ‘Tisdale being third, 
and Astronomer fourth, with Vesuvius‘in the 
rear. Tammany now took the lead and held 
it until ascending the steep hill in the picnic 
grove, where Gaffney took a pull at him, and 
allowed Dick Jackson to go in front, At the 
stone wall, among the trees at the top of the 
hill, Dickson cume down a cropper, throwing 
Harvey Welch heavily; the horse galloping 





for a few minut is cont gave 
Tammany a commanding lead, which he easily 
tained throughout, and won by twenty 
lengths. A fine struggle for second money 
between Astronomer aud ‘Tisdale, who jumped 
the last hurdle together, ended in favor of As- 
tronomer by a skort balf length. ‘Time, 4:40. 
The winner, Tammany, is a chestuut gelding 
by Lexington, out of Lez Mardis by Glencoe, 
and was bought by Colonel 8S. Bruce at Mr. 
Alexander's yearling sale in 1868 for $210, for 
J. H. Dowling of New York; he is now owned 
by Mr. Joseph Donohue of this city, but 
trained and ridden by Hugh Gaffney, one of 
the most daring and successful cross-country 
riders on the turf. 
_--- > -- 


The American Jockey Club. 


To this spirited and influential Association 
must be ascribed a great part of the success 
which now attends the ‘Turf in all parts of the 
country. The keen foresight shown by Mr. 
Leonard Jerome in the selection of the ground, 
the enterprise of Mr. R. W. Camcron in the 
importation of valuable stock, the liberal pur- 








Harmone 1} chases made by Mr. A. Belmont and Mr. D. 


D. Withers of some of the best blood in this 
country and England, the valuable co-opera- 
tion of Messrs, Hunter and ‘Travers, and the 
effective aid rendered by its wealthy and in- 
fluential members, all tend to place the Ame- 


40 eS Tol, am: 108 pounds................. Dorsay 3} rican Jockey Club at the head of all kindred 
2 ae fe is 100 20 300 300 3n0|D. M. McDaniels & Co.'s b bh Tubman, 4 setae thoeneed the land. ‘The enter- 
Alroy....0.... 7% 9% 135 180 115 120): years old, by War Dance, dam Lass of | prise and liberality shown by the executive 
pws. Louise... - 4 = = B ro of Sidney, 107 pounds. wees eeeeees Emile 0] officers have been thoroughly appreciated by 
held Oe 1801010 E+, Morris's bo St. Patrick, 3 years old, by | all owners and trainers of horses, and every 
_ — — imp Eclipse, dam Slasher Barbarity, 90 | grade of society we see congregated on the 

Totuls........ $625 1,000 1,595 1,545 1,560 1,530] pounds.............. 2 eee eee eee Sparling 0 


There was some delay in getting off in con-| J. Harper’s ch f Platina, 3 years old, by 


jockeys to get a 
the rider of Orto! 


sequence of the eagerness of some of the 
j ck start, and one of them, 
, was fined $10 and sus- 
aoa from riding for one week for disobey- 


Planet, dam rolite, 87 pounds. .Walker 
J. H. Harbeck Jr.’s gr ¢ Frank Swift, 3 
years old, by Eugene, dam Faith, 90 


g the starter’s orders. While preparing to| A. Belmont’s br f Keep Dark, 3 years old, 


start, Vim rushed out and kicked Quintard 
ee on the forearm, rendering him sore, 


and 
ning. 


by imp Eclipse, dam Maroon, 87 pounds 


old, by Second Jack Malone, dam Mollie 


'Time—1.18. 


Ross and Vim the next two, Mary Louise,| Pools sold as follows: 

Quintard and Buckden next, and Tom Boston | Platina. ...... B60 300 

last. In this order they passed the stand, but | ‘Tubman...... 40 350 400 265 470 

on the upper turn the pace began to tell, and} Frogtown..... 25 260 205 150 285 15¢ 
changes to take place, Alroy and Eastern Star) Field......... GO 135 275 560 


were lapped on the lead, Ortolan next, fol- 
lowed by Winesap, Frank Ross and Quintard ; 
‘They ran thus around 
the Club House bluff, Eastern Star leading as 
they disappeared from view behind the hill, 
Coming in sight, Ortolan was in the van, with 
Alroy second and Eastern Star third, the 
latter alieady beginning to give way, and 
Frank Ross fourth, Quintard Buckden and 
Mary Louise well up, and all the others tailed 
homestretch Ortolan 
showed the way, with Frank Ross, who had 

Alroy second, and Quintard, full oi! 
running third. A gallant struggle up the 
stretch between these three horses ensned, 
but Ortolan, galloping strong as a lion, could 
not be overtaken, and he won cleverly by two 
lengths, Frank Ross second, and 
third. Alroy was fourth, Winesap next, and 
Tom Boston last. The time, 2:14, was fast, 
considering the dead, heavy track, and the 


the others as before. 


off. Entering the 


weight carried by the winner. 


Second Race—The Belmont Stakes, for 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; $100 entrance, 
$50 forfeit, with $1,500 added by the club; 
the second to receive $300 out of the stakes ; 
Closed July 15, 1870, with fifty-nine nomina- 
tions. A dash of a mile and five furlongs. 


Value of stakes, $4,800. 
D. McDaniel & Co.'s ch ¢ Joe 
imp Austrilian, dam Dolly 


Pe er re 


Daniels, by 
Carter, 110 
mince Roe 


D. R. Harness’s ch ¢ Meteor, by Asteroid, 
Maria Ennis, —_ -Hickman 2) Coffe & Lawrence's b g Jim ‘Tisdale, aged, 


D. Swigert’s b ¢ Shy) by 
» dam Editb, 110 pounds..... 


Lexington, 
one Peters 


Quintard 


Tubman 





town in successive order. 


Rounding the turn, into t 


way up, won a capital race by a length ; Mid 
day second, two lengths before Frogtown 
fourth and sixth respectively. 


Time, 1.18,|form the starting posts. And should such a 


very fast, 
Fourth Race—Steeplechase ; purse, $800 
second horse to receive $200; entrance free 


Hi. Gaffney’s ch g Tammany, 5 years old, by 
Lexington, dam Lis Mardis, 151 pounds 


R. Shea's br h Astronomer, 4 years old, by 
1} Asteroid, dam Miss Carter, 148 pounds 





by Revenue, dam Louisa Jordan, 155 
3) pounds... 


i 


POM. cccces oc voce cccseesecsces Jackson 0 


occccccecere otsersesesessesse+ Pearsall 0} has proved so successful thus far. 
y interfering with his chance of win-| J, McCormack’s b f Belle Aiken, 4 years 


At last the flag fell, and Ortolan, East- 
ern Star and Alroy showed in front at once, 


Ford, 105 pounds................ Gillen 0} form. 
Winesap being fourth, Trumps fifth, Frank ; 


310 135] merits of the contending 


Total..... $185 1,045 1,250 870 1,525 1,130 
After a very considerable delay, the flag 
fell to a fair start, Alarm, Midday and 


SS Ca Pea Re Owner 1 


sale i ek aot Be tainted tk chad. Sedma Satcliffe 2 


race courses unites in commending with their 
support the efforts thus strenuously made to 

A e@ interests of the Turf in every 
particular, In thus expressing the public ap- 
proval of all measures taken to elevate this 
Sport to a national pastime, we do but scant 
justice to all the executive officers, and it is 
for them to continue in the same course which 
There are, 
however, some minor points in the manage- 
ment which call for discussion if not for re- 
In the first place, it would conduce 
much towards popularizing the sport if the 
public were permitted more freely to the open 





e 
370 205 460 415] grounds and stand during the hours of exer- 
440] cise, so that amateurs might gain an insight 


)}to the preliminary training and criticise the 
_ Bend days before 

the races come off. This of itself would add 

intensely to the public interest, and would 

result in a great i in the ats 

Then again, we should like to see the man- 





etting off in the first flight, with | agement open the Grove and the inside of the 
St. Patrick, Platina, Belle Aiken and Frog-| adjoining field down to the water-jump, tothe 
Mr. Belmont’s| public at an admittance fee of, 50 cents, inclu- 
filly Keep Dark being the last off, a position 
she never improved throughout the race. 
They ran thus around the bluff of the Club b 
House, and out of sight, but as they reap-| tion, and we feel convinced that the attend- 
peared in view, Mr. Morris’ crimson colors, 
borne by St. Patrick, were seen in the van, 
with Alarm at his saddle girths, and Midday 
at his quarters. ‘Tubman 7 on the latter. 
e home stretch, 
Alarm deprived St. Patrick of the lead, and|do not want the accessories of a Derby day, 
stalling off Midday’s vigorous challenge, half- | but rather those of Ascot or Goodwood. 


ding transportation. An arrangement might 
be made withthe Harlem Railroad, which 
would engure half of this sum to the Associa- 


ance in the stands would not be less on this 
account. The factis that enjoyment on the 
race-track is. heightened by enthusiasm, and 
a large but orderly crowd, in its various 
moods, adds greatly to the excitement. We 


-| Itis evident also, that if some grave acci- 
. | dent is to be avoided, the management must 


The two favorites, Tubman and Platina, were | enlarge their track, especially at such points as 
which, considering the slow, heavy track, was | change be effected, it would be well to length- 


en the abrupt turns around the Club House 
; | bluff, and throw the track out a few yards on 
; |either side to make up the deficiencies. Some 


Welter weights. About two and a half miles, | day there will occur in a large field some fear- 


tul accident at that turn, and even now the 
races are shorn of much of their attraction 
by the difficulties experienced in following the 
horses from the five-furlong to the half-mile 
post, where so often the race is! decided. In 
conclusion, would it not be possible to hoist 
the numbers of the three placed horses at the 
same instant as the time is given. Of course 


ie caua Seeaeceewes ... Midgely 3| this would not be official, but when the jock- 





M. Lefevre’s bf Reine, by Monarque, dam Fillie 
de PAir - Fordham 1 
Mr. WS Cartwight’s ch f Lousie Victoria, by Mar- 
syas, dam the Princess of Wales........Custance 2 
Sir K Bulkeley’s b f Guadaloupe, by Neptunus, 
IIE, viens +o cpnaedendans rene 
Mr. Jobn Watson's ch f Catherine, by Macaroni, 
dam Selina........ nd aahivie eneipicallieta teas geass 
hans Durham’s b f Arethusa, by Macaroni, dam 
he Nym anaiieaiiee.s 
Mr. I Woolcott’s b f Lousie, by Marsyas, dam Se- 
RK sik 1 6, Kane cuglinainebeaeniakndaetendoeneceh 
Lord Anglesey’s br r Violetta, by The Duke, dam 
EE ON ESE Ee OS 
Duke of Beaufort’s br f Merry and Wise, by Solon, 
SN ED Wines connnccescgnscenaseennnerte 
Mr. J Johnson's ch f Landlady, by Adventurer, 
dam Thrift t. eaaeehaaalcenenets oh 
r. Payne's ch f Georgie, by Knowsley, out of 
——- BREEN tui shan hbduaishes ap Mes teinntechn 
Colonel Forester’s blk f Bee-hive, by Saccharom- 
PT ss. oisccessccel ear cdcpanenatnncs 
Baron Kothschild’s ch f Chance, by King Tom, 
Gam ActiGent’s Game. .... 2.220600: ssecescecscces 
Mr. T V Morgan’s b f Calvia, by Cambuscan, dam 
NOG CEPT: scncccenneagekessensa henenese 


Mr. Bowe’s b f Madge Wildfire, by Blair Athol, dam 
Old Orange Girl........... 


Mr. W veqgnen’s bl f Smoke, by Cavendish, dam 
iss TR cccsecaccs seese oc ccesctcces eres 
Mr. Laudei’s ch f Milliner, by Rataplan, out of 

PINOG 0 5695s ween ones ones tase sougewsit. cS ~ 
Mr. Cross’s ch f Phya, by Melbourne, dam Phyllis 0 
The betting before the start was 2 to 1 
against Reine, 3 to 1 against Louisa Victoria, 
and 35 to 1 against Gaudal At the start, 
which was a very fair one, considering the 
fractiousness of some of the outsiders, Smoke 
took the lead, cutting clear from the ruck, 
with Reine some distance behind and ina 
bunch about ninth, where Fordham kept ber 
until about half the distance had been run, 
when he gradually began to work his way to 
the front, passing each in succession, until a 
short way from the foot of the hill, where 
Louisa Victoria, who had been running a 
magnificent race, was disposed of, and the 
gallant daughter of Fille de l'Air galloped 
home a winner by half a length in 2:52, which 
is five seconds slower than it was run in 1864, 
when it was_won by Fille de I’ Air. 


——_» —__. 
rl 

CRICKET. 
Sr. Georce v. Bosron.—The Winnisummit Clu 
played a match with the St. George's on their grounds 
at Hoboken, on Thursday last, but owing to the rain 
it was but a game of one innings, resulting in the 
success of the English team by 2 points. 





SUMMARY. 
'sT. GEORGE. 


WINNISUMMIT. 
Sleigh, b Sodon....... 1 | Balsden, b  Stubber- 
Stubbertield,b Carpen- Sr 
REET 16 | Kimball, c¢ Stubber- 
Orr, bSodon.......... 4 field, b Moeran..... 
Cox, 1 bw, bSodon... 0 | Quinn, ¢ Torrance, b 
Mggran, b Sodon...... 9 Stubberfield......... 
Phipps,c Sodon, b Car- Mason, b Stubberfield. 2 
eee 0 | Fanley, c Fance. 


Fortun, b Kimball.... 2 
Torrance,| b w, b Kim- 


Stubberfield.... .... 
Sodon, b Stubberfield. 0 
Hall, | b w, Stubber- 


Carpenter........... 1 | Bate, b Torrance...... 10 
Brancker, not out..... 1 | Hatch, b Stubberfield. 0 
Leg byes, 2; wide, 5... 7 —s not out....... 

— yes, 2; leg byes. 2; 
MR dad cine ncldsinccu wide, 2 . 





~The scores were not large, Bate and Balsden show- 
ing double figures for the strangers, and Phipps and 
Stubberfield for the St. George. To the latter must 
be ascribed great praise for his safe and effective 
bowling, he alone taking eight wickets. Considering 
the weather, it was a very enjoyable affair. To- 
morrow the St. George play the Jersey City Eleven. 


——--—_>-_—_ 
P - - 
YACHTING. 
_ARRIVAL OF THE Sarrno in ENGLAND.—The Ame- 
rican schooner Sappho, Vicg Commodore Douglas, 
N. Y. Y. C., arrived at Cowes on Sunday evening 
from New York. She left Stapleton on Wednesday, 
Mth April, at noon, and dropped anchor off Cowes 
Castle at Sp. u., the 11th instant, thus completing 
the passage in 18 days 3 hours 12 minutes. The 
Sappho has now crossed the Western Ocean five 
times, but whether her visit here will be again pro- 
ductive of sport is a mooted point. According to 
American journals Mr. Douglas will be open to ac- 
cept challenges only ‘requiring time allowances and 
measurement. According to Transatlantic ideas of 
fairness, there should not be much Seeaity in fixing 
a match or two, as Mr. Douglas will, doubtless, be 
willing to adopt our system, as Mr. Ashbury was 
compelled to comply with the American. The 
Segpe's abilities no one, however, Must underrate, 
although we think there are more than one craft in 
the old country who could make her “strike.” Capt. 
S. Greenwood, the Nicholls of America, is in the 
Sappho, sailing master ; and Capt Van Wyke, well- 
known in the Liverpool line, is navigator; Dand, who 
has been in the Sappho throughout her career, is still 
mate. Capt. Van Wyke intended to have taken a 
northern track, but the wind hanging from that 
uarter, she was unable to make but little latitude 
or some week after starting. The weather on Sun- 
day, 28th April, is reported by Capt. Van Wyke to 
have been the heaviest breeze he in 23 years” expe- 
rience has gone through; the log else shows an ex- 
ceptionally fine time in as the passage, so much 
so that aes on fod Sunday 7 _ referred to an op- 
portunity for observation of the sun eyery day pre- 
sented.—Bell’s Live. sates 
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We have apologised ; we have expressed our willingness to 
make good whatever loss was directly occasioned by the 
neglect of our officers; we have even adopted new rules to 
justify the complaints of America where no such justification 
existed; in short, we have done all we can do to satisfy 
wounded feeling, which no mere money payments could 
possibly salve. And, since this is the case, why should we 
allow the two Governments to plunge us into renewed 
bitterness for the sake of “saving the Treaty?” Preserving 
the Treaty by any means within the ingenuity of man is 
simply to keep its blunders alive to worry and exasperate two 
nations willing to be pacified; more, which otherwise will be 
and remain pacified. Therefore, let us turn a deaf ear forth- 
with to those who—for no purpose but to keep about them 
the rags and tatters of a reputation—cant about the respon- 
sibility of destroying an example of successful arbitration. 
Arbitration is worth what it is worth; and it is mere folly to 
force it through its purpose of peace on to fresh ground of 
contention. If the Supplementary Treaty comes before the 
British Parliament as it Jett the hanés of Lord Granville— 
and it will probably take no improvement in ils passage 
through the American Senate—it should be denounced there- 
in; and, though that may mean extinction of the Treaty, it 
will also mean the extinction of dispute which its very pur- 
is to terminate. Peace and good will demand that the 
reaty shall not be saved. 


THE PRICE OF FOOD, 


On the enhanced price of food, the Daily News remarks 
that beef and mutton have been steadily rising for these 
twenty years. Heads of families complain to their butchers ; 
and the’ butchers say they are more to be pitied than any- 
body, so difficult do they find it to make a living profit. 
Two or three years ago we were told that it was because 
there was no grass for the sheep and cattle; now there are 
not mouths enough for the abundant keep, and store beasts 
are dearer than fat. One authority tells us that the falling 
value of gold, the decline in the purchasing power of the 
sovereign, is at the bottom of the mischief; but the assump- 
tion does not explain why the sovereign should be less eftica- 
cious at the butcher's than at the baker’s or the tailor’s. Un- 
questionably, the cattle plague has greatly diminished the 
number of cattle feeding in the fields, and so acted upon 
price. But the most important fact is, that a diminution of 
the supply coincides with an increased extent and energy of 
demand. The most numerous classes of the community 
never had anything like the command of money that they 
have now. Not only are wages high, but work is abundant, 
and meat is precisely one of the commodities to which an 
increase of household expenditure is attracted. This is a 
meat-eating age, because it is anage of hard work. The 
rural laborer would be the better for more meat, but he can 
more easily dispense with it than the town artisan. The 
muscular qualities developed by animal and farinaceous food 
ditfer considerably from each other. Authorities on animal 
physics tell us that the hunted deer will outrun the leopard 
in a fair chase in the open, because the strength supplied to 
its muscles by vegetable food is capable of being give out 
continuously for a long period of time. But, in a sudden 
rush at a near distance, the leopard will infallibly overtake 
the deer, because its flesh-food stores up in the blood areserve 
of force capable of being given out instantaneously in the 
form of exceedingly rapid muscular action. In our compli- 
cated civilisation we want both qualities—-the power of en- 
durance and the abiliry to put forth a large amount of energy 
at once; and for this second purpose we want more and 
more meat. There are no signs at present of the demand 
falling off; and, perhaps, our best hope for the supply de- 
pends on the power of Australia to send us good meat at 
cheap rates. 


MISTRESSES AND SERVANTS. 


The Daily Telegraph, on the subject of mistresses and ser- 
vants, says :—Each household has its individual characteris- 
tics; and to endeavor to set right what is wrong by the 
machinery of a strike is like trying to change the color of 
people’s hair by public meetings, That there are frequently 
wrongs we have admitted ; but those of the careworn masters 
and mistresses are, we verily believe, the gravest. Weshould 
like to see faithful service, and real honest pride in doing 
work neatly and nicely, met on the part of employers by a 
kindlier interest and closer sympathy with the domestics. 
We should like to find a care for the moral and intellectual 
nature of servants universal among masters, and the honor of 
young serving-girls respected and guarded as part of that of 
the house. We should like to see caste-pride abated, as_ well 
as “ servantgalism” made modest, obedient, and conscientious. 
By all means let these points be ventilated ; though even here 
the real cure lies, not in strikes, but in the personal relations 
of each with each. To those who foolishly want to abolish 
the human element in service, and to deal with the house- 
hold as if it were a cotton-mill or a factory, we say, like 
Cromwell, “ Go spin, ye jades !” 

The Globe remarks that the dear old friendly relations 
which once existed, and which made the servant as much a 
member of the family in her degree as the child she nursed, 
or the lady she attended, have disappeared with many other 
good old ways and institutions. The restless ambition and 
discontent which have invaded the kitchen as well as the 
drawing-room, have substituted an aggressive selfishness for 
the generous protection and loyal devotion of former days. 
Yet, surely, the bases of human nature remain the same 
under all forms of social experiment; and, if so, it is not then 
expecting too much to hope that we shall work through this 
painful state of things into one of a higher and better state 
of feeling altogether; and that by some happy influence we 
shall get back to the time when our servants were our friends, 
not our enemies, and service itself was not accounted a hard- 
ship or a degradation among the class whence it drew its 
recruits. But we cannot think the proposals to organise a 
servants’ trade union, that have made the question of servants 
one of public interest, and even great social and economic 
y rag will tend to usher in the happy state which all 

esire. 


LANDLORDS AND LABORERS. 


Light has broken, says the Manchester Guardian, on the 
gtay, changeless outlook of the agricultural laborer. The 
stir of the town has found its echo in the country, and every- 
where the laborers are learning to combine and to agitate, 
very mildly as yet, and with little of wild talk or extrava- 
gant pretension. The last meeting of which accounts have 
reached us is typical of many. It was held in the open air, 
on the village green, at Lyneham, in Wiltshire. The speakers 
were just the men and ;women of the neighborhood ; the 
President, a noble lord. One man said he had a wife and 


five children to support, and 10s. a weck to do it with. An- 
other earned 11s. a week, with which he had to support a 
wife and six children. “ Very often he had to keep his little 
ones on 1!gd.a day,” A third, whose wife told his story for 
him, was more fortunate. He had eight children, but three 
of them were oft his hands. Formerly he had earned 9s. a 
week, but “ since he had been amilker, and worked Sundays,” 
he had got 12s. “ But still,” said the woman, “she felt that 
the poor were screwed down too hard. They had £3 a year 
to pay for house rent, and it had often gone to her heart 
when she had only a bit of bread with nothing on’t to part 
out among the children.” An extreme example of this 
“ screwing” was given ‘the other day, when a farmer horse- 
whipped a laborer of his for joining the laborers’ union. 
Another was quoted at the mecting. Lord Lansdowne’s 
steward, it was said, had threatened to oust a widow from 
her cottage if one of her two sons who had bettered himself 
by taking work in a Swindon factory did not return to his 
proper place as a tiller of the soil. Lord Edmund Fitzmau- 
rice, on behalf of his brother, denied this charge; but he}was 
obliged to admit that the name only was misstated. 


small allotments of land. . 
—_-+>__——— 


FRENCH PARLIAMENTARY “ WHIPS.” 


of his conversation. 


office, being mostly occult and always unrecognized, requires 


the ways of men. 


much “au serieux,” he is so impressed with the importance 


hundred names. 


the present, sensational speeches are constant! 
divisions. There are at 


angle for recruits day and night. 


him. 


baiting. 
the Tombs, which acts as Salle des Pas Perdus. 
train has just arrived from Paris, bringing legislators of all 
hues, commingled with journalists, Ministers, and private se- 
cretaries. ‘There is to be a momentous debate and a division 
—that is, a row—and all are as eager as usual for the fray. 
From three hundred yards off can the noise among the tombs 
be heard through the open windows. When a Frenchman 
holds a good idea he feels under no compulsion whatever to 
communicate it in an undertone so that only one man may 
hear. He shouts it; and as all Frenchmen have good ideas, 
they are all shouting, some even bellowing and gesticulating 
to carry the good idea home better. Amid the general hub- 
bub—which, however, is no hubbub in the opinion of those 
taking part in it—glide smoothly a few gentlemen whom 
Gall and Spurzheim might have viewed with favor as being 
gifted in no common degree with the bump of circumspec- 
tion. Foremost among them towers a gentleman of ascetic 
mien, predominant by reason of his stature as well as his 
office; he whips for the Government, and we call him M. 
Racolard. Judging him by his countenance and his gait, 
which is measured like that of an undertaker, he might pass 
for lugubrious; but only hear him talk! Where was French 
more polished, flattering, and academic ever spoken by hu- 
man tongue? M. Racolard is not the sole Government whip, 
nor is he even the acknowledged leader of the other official 
whips, who receive their inspirations direct, some from one 
Minister, some from another; but he is the principal whip, 
and it is a popular belief that, carrying about as he does the 
fat of the land in his coat pockets ready for distribution 
among the tractable, he is of more power and worship than 
other whips. This may be so to a certain extent, but not to 
the extent supposed. ords costing much Jess than deeds, 
the Opposition whips can always be more generous in pro- 
mise than M. Racolard in performance. ‘There wae parlia- 
mentary consciences which M. Racolard may not deem worth 
buying even for so small a thing as a bureau detlabac to be 
given to a cousin; the Opposition bids for all consciences, 
and bids high, esteeming any man worth an ambassadorship, 
paying able sine die. Then M. Racolard cannot be brusque 
in his diplomacy, offer his man his price down and strike the 
bargain above board ; for this would shock the sensibilities of 
such honorable members as like to be converted circuitously. 
M. Racolard is obliged to talk about immoral principles, in- 
sinuate delicate eulogies on the intelligence of his hearers, 
mourn the lukewarmness uf the support extended to well- 
meant Government efforts, and hint that a new defeat might 
hurry “ our dear President” to an untimely grave. It is only 
after an arduous course of preliminaries that he can venture 
upon kind inquiries concerning relatives who are anxious for 
posts of emoluments, red ribbons, or promotion; so that on 
the whole every conversion M. Racolard eflects is a work 
which has needed patience as well as ingenuity. The Oppo- 
sition whip, on the contrary, can take the bull by the horns 
at once, by exclaiming in a tone of mournful surprise as he 
meets the Independent Conscience he wishes to proselytize, 
“ What, is it really you? Why, I fancied you had been ga- 
zetted to that first-class Prefectorate?” to which the Inde- 
pendent Conscience will answer, either bitterly or indignantly, 
as the case may be, “No; I have been gazetted to nothing.” 














Naturally, a great deal of the “ whipping” is of a social | lift a weight beyond his strength. 
character, conducted in dsawing-rooms, round dinner tables, (are instances where all the whispering of the whips would 
and with the assistance of those born fishers of men—ladies. | be bootless. 
But enough is done in the Versailles lobbics to make those | speech sways the whole result of the division; where from 
rooms diverting places of resort for those who delight in man- | the first word of the harangue to the last the Assembly hes 

Let the stranger take up his place in the Gallery of | been in electric delirium, and where as the speaker descends 
The 1.10]/from the tribune the deputies rise en masse, giving tongue, 


“ Ah! that comes of having a Government like ours, which 
has no eyes for true merit,” rejoins the whip. “ All Govern- 
ments are blind to merit,” responds the Independent Con- 
science moodily, notwithstanding which he feels a little 
appeased by the implied homage, and on the Opposition 
Whip proceeding to point out what a proud bed of roses will 
be made for true merit under the Government which he and 
his friends hope to establish,the Independent Conscience feels 
somehow as if he should put a blue (dissentient) ticket into 
the ballot-box by-and-by? When this resolution sketches 
itself by indications more or less well defined on the Inde- 
pendent Conscience’s countenance, all that remains for the 
whip is to pilot him safely past the dreaded M. Racolard. 
For this is a painful fact that, despite arguments, well-turned 
flatteries, and promises of limitless brilliancy, an Independent 
Conscience will now and then go astray with a waywardness 
as sudden as it is dispiriting. This comes of a bird in the 
hand being worth two in the bush; many an Independent 
Conscience, which looked as if it were scudding with all sails 
set into the Opposition haven, has been swallowed up by the 


It was| whirlpool of a post of emolument within very sight of 
not the steward of a marquis who had used this threat, but | port. 

of a clergyman, his neighbor. To guard them against tyranny 
of this kind, and against the other evils of their lot, the |in his chair, the Gallery of the Tombs is emptied of all but 
laborers of Lyneham asked for two things—higher wages and | private secretaries and chroniqueurs; and an orator is in the 


But two o'clock has struck and passed. President Grevy is 


tribune holding forth amid the customary uproar. Here let 
any one who has attended Versailles debate recall his im- 
pressions, and he will remember that at the moment when 
the orator began to look as if he was ploughing his way . 


Assuredly if there is a man who deserves a large salary | through the prejudices, antipathies, or indiffereace of the 
and does not get one, it is the French parliamentary “ whip.” | Assembly, the same circumspect gentlemen who had been 
Officially speaking, there are no whips in French Parliaments ; | gliding about the lobbies rose and crept behind the benches, 
and if any Frenchman were asked who “ whipped” for his | whispering in the ears of certain members noiselessly. From 
party he would be prone to treat the question in a facetious | his private seat, generally placed in a coign of vantage, each 
sense, and emit one of those pleasantries which are the charm | whip has been watching the features of the 150 weak-kneed 
Nevertheless, the whip flourishes at] brothers in the Centre, and the object of the creeping about 
Versailles as he does at Westminster, and he is not only as}and the whispering is to prevent any of these oscillators 
hard-worked a functionary as his London brother, but his} from being carried away b. 


their enthusiasm. There are 


»} several ways of eflecting this. You wateh for the first mo- 


perhaps, more tact, more acuteness, and more knowledge of | ment when the words of the orator appear to be getting the 

The essential business is not to bring | better of the weak-kneed one’s self-possession, then, having 
French deputies to vote, for they vote zealously enough |slid behind him, you bend over and whisper, “ What bosh 
without any whipping. 'The French M.P. takes his duties so | this is we are hearing!” 


Now it is a singular phenomenon 
}in psychology, but a quite incontrovertible one, that when a 


of recording his opinion on any topic that may be mooted, | man, being in the act of admiring something, is told by one 
from the indemnity to the Germans to the tax upon Cats,| whose sagacity he respects that the thing he admires is 
that he is seldom absent from the division lists, and these | ludicrous, his admiration for that thing becomes sensibly 
lists may generally be found to contain, at the least, some five | lessened. 


Let any one who doubts this recall his feelings 


The French whip’s mission is to guide the | when, after being moved to tears or mirth by a particular 
votes, or, failing his power to do that, to restrict the number | play or book, he reads in his favorite newspaper soon after a 
of them; and this work is really no sinecure. That sarcastic | criticism shredding that play or book to ribbons. 
utterance of an English whip, who said he had never known | to go in flocks as regards their opinions; therefore the whip’s 
a speech alter the result of a division, would not apply at all] word“ bosh’”’ unsettles the weak one’s composure and his 
to France, where in independently elected Assemblies, like | reliance on his own judgment. 


Men like 


But there is a yet better 


influencing | move than stigmatizing a speech as bosh, and that is to prove 
ersailles some hundred and fifty | it so. 
members who have prudently pledged themselves to no party, | not perfect; alloy gets mixed with the pure metal of their 
and who form a mercurial shoal, from which the -whips| productions, as it does with the works of other men; and the 
The prodigies they per-| clever whip will discover the alloy, turn the light of his 
form in this angling during the course of a single session | irony on it, and hold up the whole speech by means of it to 
would fill a book; and if the adventures of certain French jcontumely. Meanwhile the unlucky orator, roaring with all 
whips could be made known, even a sceptical public might| his might, observes the apathy of the Centre, and makes 
own that Prince Talleyrand bad left worthy disciples behind | heroic endeavors to shake it; his efforts to this end resem- 


This the whip is seldom at a loss todo. Orators are 


bling the contortions of an overburdened juggler straining to 
Of course, however, there 


These are the occasions alluded to above, where 


scrambling over the benches, brandishing their fists, and ex- 
changing invectives. The reporters describe these scenes 
which are of common occurrence enough, as, “ agitation 
bruyante et prolongee. La seance est suspendue durant wn 
quart @heure ;” and during this “ quart d’heure” it is instrue- 
tive to watch the whips of braver mettle, like M. Racolard. 
They set their lips firm and say nothing; but when the mo- 
ment has come for voting, and the ushers spread about the 
benches holding the ballot boxes, each box is followed on its 
round by the whips, who continue to say nothing, but look at 
the weak-kneed ones as they fumble doubtingly at their 
white ticket or their blue one—such a look ! 

A whip exercises his functions a very long time or a ver 
short time: there is no middle course. Either the man gets 
tired out and exhausted in a session—or half a session—or 
growing crystallized in his voluntary duties—for they are 
always voluntary and gratuitous—he becomes embedded in 
them. In the last case he is not much to be envied, for he 
lapses into the category of those who, shining too much in 
a subordinate position, are deemed too valuable there to be pro- 
moted. The whip’s friends come into power; but the whip 
remains what he was, and the only encouragement he gets is 
the promise that he will be given something “ as soon as we 
are firmly established enough to dispense with your generous 
services.” This is complimentary but unproductive. There 
is a gentleman of considerable literary merit who “ whipped” 
for M. Thiers with a fervor which nothing could equal from 
1830 to 1848. He has passed into the type of parliamentary 
devotion, Every time M. Thiers came into oflice he was 
promised an important post as soon as his chief should be 
settled, and on this understanding he continued to whip 
zealously, resignedly, and pocketing his disappointments, for 
M. Thiers never was “ settled.” At last M. Thiers, fecling 
he could no longer overlook the cla'ms of a friend so at- 
tached, appointed him oft-hand to a seat in the Cabinet ; but 
as the whip’s bad fortune would have it, it was a Cabinet 
which only lasted twelve hours, being that of the 23rd of 
February, 1848. When M. Thiers again rose to the surface 
in 1871, his ex-whip and twelve-hour colleague had grown 
too venerable either to whip or to be a Minister. M. Thiers 
eould do nothing for him but obtain him a seat in the 
Academy ; which he did, to the satisfaction of everybody.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


——_ 
PLAIN ENGLISH. 


Strange as the fact may seem, there is nothing more patent 
than the rarity of a good plain English style in conversation 
or writing. 1t would appear that, witha comparatively rich 
and facile language at command, and presupposing an ave- 
rage educational acquaintance therewith, a very little prac- 
tice would enable ordinary men and women to clothe their 
ideas, if not in eloquent, at least in compreliensible words. 
It is not, perhaps, generally realised how far this is from be- 
ing the case, or, at all events, to how much less an extent it 
is so with regard to our own than other languages, If you 
walk behind two youths in a London street, or listen to them 
—say in 4 ball-room, or at a Spiers and Pond’s bar—you will 
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hear from them, not a plain, but a purely dialectic English, 
an English that would have been incomprehensible a genera- 
tion ago, and which no foreigner, educated in our ordinary 
tongue, could possibly comprehend. 

here is, first of all, the actual slang to which allusion has 
just been made, chicfly aflected by youths, but, notably at 
present, by young ladies, and not untrequently matrons and 
men too. From the outrageous word-coining and intensive 
epithets of this class down to the obscene and often mean- 
ingless verbiage of the lower classts, there is noticeable a 
series of unconscious eflorts to pervert the mother tongue 
from its office of conveying ideas, and to gift it with the mere- 
tricious character of an instrument for eftect—the affected 
talk of the half-educated or pedantic ; the Dr. Johnson school- 
mistress English, which consists to a very large extent in 
using long Latin words instead of short Saxon ones, or great 
roundabout parenthetical phrases, in place of those terse Ma- 
caulay-periods which would express the ideas sought to be 
conveyed with so much more force and clearness. A single 
word may stand as the type of this class of perverted Eng- 
lish. Mrs. Marrowfat would think it extremely ill-bred to ask 
if she shall help you to a lamb cutlet at luncheon. She says, 
“ Shall [ assist you to a cutlet?” It would, perhaps, be diffi- 
cult to find a more common or more complete distortion of 3 
word from its original force than this. Between the inflated 
periods of such a style of conversation as this, and the sharp, 
incisive sentences of a really educated person, there is as 
much difference as between the gentle warmth of a spring 
day and the hot blast of a furnace. 

‘And what is thus true of colloquial is also true of narrative 
English, of writ:en even more than of spoken language. If 
plain speaking be rare, is plain writing more easy to find ? 
Of the epistolary communications of Young England it is, 
perhaps, too much to say that they are past praying for; and 
the panacea of the School Board leaves a ground of hope in 
the case of the “ masses ;” but what shali be said of the Galli- 
cisms and Latinisms of “ genteel” English? Look at a fine 
lady’s letter, and you will find that, on the average, every 
sixth or seventh line is underlined for eflect, and about every 
tenth or twelfth double-scored. When, from mauve ink and 
cream laid note, this becomes transferred to hot-pressed twelves 
or the orthodox three volumes octavo, the effect is infinitely 
distressing. Look at Rhoda Broughton’s last novel—and she 
is very far from being the worst offencer in this line. To 
give effect to-a question, she points it up to a climax, thus, 
“ What— What—Wuar?” It would be exceedingly interest- 
ing to learn statistically from a practical printer what eflect 
this word-straining has had upon the demands of a large 
office in the way of italic type within the last few years. 
Then again, there are all the technical and professional styles, 
combining to pervert plain English, from the journalistic 
slang of the leader-writer, or, lower down, to the lingo of the 
city clerk, who always commences his correspondence, 
“Your favor to hand.” If we are writing on technical sub- 
jects we must, of course, occasionally use technical terms, 
though not nearly so often as we seem to think necessary ; 
but, in the name of common sense, why cannot we throw 
aside our technicalities, and cease to talk shop when we are 
writing for our lay brethren or the commumity at large ? How 
many, or how few, of us, when we read down the report of a 
Chancery suit, or of a sporting event, can tell which side has 
won? Surely it is the very office of such a narrative to make 


cunningly and faint-heartedly, and dread because they are 
dead to all that is generous, and would readily sacrifice those 
for whom they profess friendship, if by so doing they could 
advance their own interests. Men and women of this type, 
if they wished to commit a murder, would use poison, or, by 
some devilish process, put the body of their victim out of 
sight. They would calculate every chance of detection, and 
have everything carefully planned out long before they com- 
mitted the crime. They would not be found, in a moment 
of blind passion, striking a victim down reckless of conse- 
quences in their desire to glut a momentary passion. No, 
they would hug their hate until a favorable and compara- 
tively safe opportunity for revenge presented itself. Then 
they would soon prove merciless, allowing no feelings of 
compunction or pity to come between them and the execu- 
tion of their project. If they could indirectly secure the 
destruction of the object of their hate,so much the ‘etter, 
for then they would be freed from ail danger. In everyJay 
matters they resort to the most contemptible means of 
advancing themselves and injuring others. They rarely 
allow a lengthened period to elapse without inditing anony- 
mous letters, teeming with venomous spite, and suggesting 
means by which those whom they are directed against may 
be brought to grief. If they have an old score to pay off, 
and possess certain information which, if published, would, 
probably, harm their creditor, they do not boldly lay it be- 
fore the world or any particular person. They have not got 
the courage to do this. They call in the aid of that which 
Richelieu declares is mightier than the sword, and, under a 
feigned signature, direct their shafts. Nor are they particu- 
lar how this information is obtained. If it is the result of 
friendly intercourse, they will use it just as freely as if it had 
been accidentally blown to them by a chance wind. Indeed, 
when they are on intimate and friendly terms with people, 
they treasure up every fact in connection with the latter 
with which they become acquainted, for they have a sharp 
eye to possible contingencies. The more they know about 
their associates the better will they be able to cope with 
them should interests become antagonistic. To this end they 
are friendly—oh, so very friendly. They insinuatingly in- 
vite your confidence, and betray a deep interest in your 
affairs. They want to know how you do this, and how you 
get that. You do not want to tell them, but, in nine cases 
out of ten, you succumb to their well-directed attacks. You 
cannot, at the time, be angry with them, for they are so 
poy oad urbane that you feel it would be simply disgraceful 
to display irritaticn. All you can do is to parry their attacks 
as best you can. Nevertheless, you are invariably mortified 
at the conclusion of one of these passages of arms to find 
that you have let slipa deal more than you intended 
to—and you abuse yourself for a confounded noodle. You 
are still more wroth when you find how your mistakes are 
used against you. But a snake can wriggle into anything 
with such quietness and celerity that no one can be justly 
blamed for being overcome by one. It would, indeed, be 
strange if a dishonorable, slippery fellow did not vanquish 
one who was, in every respect, his reverse. If a man lays 
himself out to actin the manner indicated, his efforts must 
always, to a certain extent, be crowned with success. 

Somehow or other, though these snakes discomfit so many 
opponents, in the long run they do not make headway. With 





the facts of the case comprehensible to uneducated—that is, 
to not specially educated—readers ; and yet the writer goes 
out of his way, for the axke of displaying his own technicali- 
ties, utterly to mystify and bewilder the uninitiated. Another 
source of confusion in written language is the amazing igno- 
rance of the commonest rules of punctuation. Ladies are, 
again, the worst oflenders in this respect; but what used to 
be called “the stronger sex” has its little weaknesses too. 
With a large portion of the letter-writing fraternity the comma 
does duty for the whole series of stops. A semicolon is as 
unknown as a cuneiform character, a full stop undreamed of 
in their eno i and notes of interrogation might never 
have been invented. Is it possible these poor people never 
learnt to punctuate, or is theirs a sin against light and know- 
ledge? 

ow, these are only a few far from exhaustive heads of 

thought on a subject of confessed importance. To sin fora 
moment in the way of slang, we are rapidly exchanging our 
— Engtish for “tall talk.” We are in all respects the 
osers in proportion as we eflect this. Our national speech 
loses its genuine racy ring, and our written style savors alter- 
nately of the ghastly or the rose-water school. It would be 
difficult to formulate any comprehensive rule for the avoid- 
ance of these faults—the bad habits of speaking and writing 
respectively—but a few oracular maxims might easily sug 
gest themselves from what has been noticed above; as, for 
instance, say what you have to say, be it by word of mouth, 
or letter, or in print, in as few words as possible, and without 
straining after, etlect; avoid foreign words or coined words 
when those in the English dictionary will suit your pur 
equally well; and, above all things, never talk “shop.” It is 
the essence of slang.— Globe, 
—$. 
SNAKES. 

Some people—very foolish persons, no doubt—entertain a 
feeling of quasi-admiration for a thorough-going villain. 
They intuitively respect him for his dash and boldness, for 
his cuteness and fertility of resource, and his spirit of never- 
say-die even under the most trying circumstances. When a 
gentleman of the Bill Syxes type effects a really clever and 
daring burglary, they are, in their hearts, half-disposed to 
condone his offence, for they feel there is that within him 
which, if rightly directed, would enable him to perform 
many legitimate acts which the majority of men feel it is 
quite useless for them to attempt. Or when a representative 
of the light-fingered gentry, while travelling in a railway 
carriage or an omnibus, deftly slips a purse out of a fellow- 
traveller’s pocket, and, after abstracting the contents, as 
deftly returns it, a very general feeling is that, though he is 
a great rascal, he is a genius of a certain order and deserves 
to meet with some degree of success. Moreover, people feel 
that such rogues may, in their way, be very good kind of 
fellows, who are occasionally actuated by noble impulses, 
and would not do what they deemed dishonorable. For 
instance, they would not readily rob a “pal,” and would 
undergo much danger on behalf of an associate. The many 
perilous enterprises on which they embark is sufficient proof 
of their courage. 

Now, there are a large number of men and women in the 
world in whom the moral instinct is almost dead, who have 
the inclination to rob, and assault, and do all manner of evil 
acts, without the courage. For such it is impossible to enter- 
tain any feelings but dislike and dread—dislike because there 
is nothing in the performance of their evil deeds calculated 


all their plotting and lying, as a general rule, they stick in 
the gutter. Every now and then they get detected in their 
dirty, underhand work, and people shrink from them as 
from something mean and despicable, refusing to advance 
their interests in any way, or to have anything more to do 
with them than they can help. They feel that if they do, 
they will, sooner or later, be made to pay, and they are 
right ; for as has been remarked, no one is safe because they 
are on friendly terms with them. They are filled with 
ep at the sight of their ostensible friends passing them 
n the race of life, and grow positively green with envy when 
they see their opponents so doing. In all they can, will they 
endeavor to turn the tile of prosperity upon which the 
latter are being carried. Even when they get hold of any- 
thing good—generally by discreditable dodges—they cannot 
keep it. They are either found incompetent, untrustworthy, 
or shifty, and, therefore, unfit to fill any responsible position. 
So, they go drifting from place to place, from occupation to 
occupation, sinking lower and lower with every change, and 
leaving behind them a tainted reputation. Nor can they by 
the exercise of that fulsome flattery of which they are such 
great masters reinstate themselves in favor, for they are 
known to be mean tricksters. When they become involved 
in serious scrapes they manage, gencrally, to slip out of them, 
after an exhibition of abject sycophancy, which is absolutely 
pitiable to witness, since it evidences what mean and craven 
natures many men possess. 
It is not, by any means, difficult to tell a snake when he is 
seen. His manner is very oily, his tone insincere,‘his conversa- 
tion slippery, his gait shuffling and cringing, and there is an 
evil look about his face and eye which cannot be mistaken. 
He may be a clever actor, but it is beyond his power to com- 
pletely hide his natural sinister expression; he may gloss it 
over with false smiles, but to a physiognomist it is always 
visible. When you see such a man, be on ‘eo guard and 
avoid him; for, if it suits his purpose, he will do you serious 
injury with as little compunction as he would crush a fly.— 
Taberal Review. 


———_—@—___——_. 
TELL ME. 


Tell me thou wilt love me ever, 
With a voice too sweet to falter; 
~~ there’s but one power to sever— 
one to make thy feeling alter! 
Tell me if there be a pleasure, ? 
Aught to make thy young heart lighter ; 
~~. that love’s thine only treasure, 
othing’s sweeter, nothing brighter. 


All the world can see its splendor, 
Lips and hearts are ever meeting ; 
And bright eyes dart pe tender, 
But the rapture, oh! how fleeting! 

Angels watch the kisses given, 
And the heart that love embraces 
Feels the holiest touch of Heaven— 
All its sweet immortal graces. 


Love's fair dreams can never perish, 
Hearts that meet no power Can sever ; 

Life hath many hopes to cherish, 
And the good is shining ever. 

Tell me, Love's the guest of Heaven, 
Clasping, clinging to each duty, 

Unto every mortal given— 





to make one respect the performer, everything being done 


Sweetly shrined in perfect beauty ! 8. H, 


OBITUARY. 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


James Gordon Bennett, proprietor and founder of the New 
York Herald, died in this city on the 1st instant. Mr. Bennett 
was born of respectable Roman Catholic parents in Banffshire, 
Scotland, about the end of the last century, and commenced 
but did not complete a course of ecclesiastical studies at the 
seminary in Aberdeen. Of a restless and ambitious spirit, he 
crossed the Atlantic in 1819 in search of new and wider op- 
a and thence for about six years, in Halifax, Boston, 

ew York, Charleston and New York again, as shopman, 
proof-reader, pro tempore journalist, lecturer and schoolmaster, 
he acquired varied experience rather than wealth or renown. 
Then for some six years more he labored on the New York 
press as Washington correspondent, reporter of important 
trials, vehement political disputant, ‘coding his way mean- 
while to a recognized position in the world of politics and 
journalism, a consistent Jacksonian Democrat, serving under 
the not-yet quite-forgotten Major Nosh of the New York Zn- 
quirer, and continued to be associated with Mr. James Watson 
Webb when that gentleman brought the Morning Courier to 
the chief place in the consolidation which was effected in 
1829, In 1832 Mr. Bennett and Jacksonianism left the Courier 
and Enquirer, and, after brief unsuccessful ventures in the 
publication of the New York Globe, and the Pennsylvanian, of 
Philadelphia, and, after something like a year had been spent 
in casting about for a new anchorage, he issued in May, 1835, 
from a cellarin Wall street, the first numbers of the New 
York Herald. What little pecuniary capital was invested in 
the enterprise was mainly furnished by a firm of printere, An- 
derson & Smith, and they, disheartened by opposition, ob- 
loquy, and the utter destruction of the little establishment by 
fire in August of the same year, withdrew, leaving Mr. Ben- 
nett to bear the burden of his venture alone. How success- 
fully he met the emergency every one knows, and while it 
would be affectation to disguise the truth that the public 
odium which he incurred, unparalleled by anything borne or 
deserved by any recognized journal of our day, was not with- 
out justification, it must also be recorded that there were also 
displayed characteristics of a far different kind, which have 
won him by good right a place of power and consideration in 
> journalism of this country and of the world.—Journal of 

‘ommerce. 


CHARLES JAMES LEVER. 


This eminent novelist and humorist has passed away in the 
65th year of his age—and therefore in the ripeness of time no 
less than the fullness of fame. He wasa native of Dublin, 
born there on the 31st of August, 1806. His parents were 
wealthy, and he received the advantages of a careful and 
thorough education, acquired in part at Dublin and in part at 
Gottingen. In youth he was noted for personal bravery, and 
especially for a daring and reckless spirit as an equestrian. 
This trait is often illustrated in his books. For a time, at the 
beginning of his career, he practised as a physician; and it is 
recorded that, when the cholera raged in Ireland in 1832, he 
t a ber of the medical il of Londonderry, and 
maniftsted equal courage and skill in combating that fearfal 
and potent scourge. At a later period he went to Brussels, as 
physician to the English Embassy in that place. There he 
remained three years, and there he wrote ‘* The Confessions 
of Harry Lorrequer”—sounding therein the joyous key-note 
of all the stories that are distinctively his own, and by which 
he will hold a place in British literature. The quick invention, 
the abundant incident, the prodigality of comic climax, the 
fine flow of animal spirits, and the off-hand, dashing style of 
this novel made it at once and universally popular, and brought 
him a success such as might have confirmed aless confident 
genius in the choice of the vocation of authorship. After this 
came “Charles O'Malley,” “ Jack Hinton,” ‘‘Tom Burke of 
Ours,” ‘*The O'Donoghue,” ‘ St. Patrick’s Eve,” and ‘‘ The 
Knight of Gwynne.” In 1842 Mr. Lever became the editor of 
The Dublin University Magazine, which periodical he con- 
ducted, with most competent ability, for three years, and to 
which he contributed, among other things, ‘‘ Maurice Tier- 
nay,” ‘*Con Cregan,” and ‘‘The Diary and Notes of Horace 
Templeton.” In 1845 he fixed his residence at Florence, 
where he has spent many industrious and pleasant years. In 
addition to the works already mentioned, Lever wrote *‘ Tales 
of the Trains,” ‘‘The Daltons,” ‘*The Nevilles of Garrets- 
town,” ‘The Dodd Family Abroad,” ‘‘ Arthur O'Leary,” ‘Sir 
Jasper Carew,” ‘‘The Commissioner,” ‘*The Mystic Vial,” 
“The Heirs of Randolph Abbey,” ‘‘The Martins of Cro’ 
Martin,” and several other novels. 


o————» 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 








The prizes by the London Art Union last year were 940, 
and the cost $32,050. 

The Paris Exhibition, which opened on the 10th of May, 
contained only 1,600 pictures, or about half the number exhi- 
bited at the exhibition of 1870. 

In the Court of Queen's Bench, at Westminster, lately, a 
jury awarded £300 damages to a young woman who had 
been promised marriage by a tailor. 

The Americans in Rome are about to build a church within 
the walls of the city, and a site has already béen obtained on 
the Via Nazionate, at the corner of the Via Napoli. 

The new Milan theatre will seat 6,000 persons. 

The daily supply of water to London is now 407,000,000 
gallons. 

The London critics say that the publication of M. Dore’s 
illustrations of “ London” confirms the opinion that the artist 
has in this work undertaken a task quite unsuited to his 
powers. 

A Spanish interpreter, charged at a London Police Court 
with accosting women and kissing them, besides other violent 
acts, defended himself on the plea of delirium tremens, and 
was sent to prison for seven days to be taken care of. 

England, last year, bought $184,000,000 of cotton from the 
United States, and made it up into $372,000,000 worth of 
goods. 

A Parisian journalist recently lost the sight of one eye. 
In putting on aclean shirt the edge of the stiffly starched 
bosom struck him in the eye, permanently disabling the 
organ. 

Hamburg has a carrier-pigeon club, which is now travel- 
ling through Germany, and gives performances with its three 
hundred carrier pigeons; but probably the best of its kind in 
Europe is a pigeon club at Brussels. 

The total number of —y ye from postal tele- 
graph stations in the United om during the week end- 
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divided, for theirs was a“love stronger than death.” It 
would be difficult to find a more touching instance of self- 


sacrificing affection than this one, taken from“ the short and | nerves of any delicately organized Ethiopians. The close of 


simple annals of the poor.” 


The shipbuilding on the Clyde has}during the past year 
been carried on with unprecedented activity. From a statis- 
tical report of the social and economic condition of Glasgow 
by the City Chamberlain, which has lately been printed, it 
appears that no fewer than 200 vessels, almost all constructed 
of iron, and with an aggregate tonnage of 196,229, have been 
launched on the river between Rutherglen and Greenock. 
The tonnage launched within these limits during the last nine 
years has been 1,447,485, or an annual average of 160,832, 
while the amount couatracted for at the 3ist of December 
actually exceeded 300,000 tons. The value of last year’s work 
is estimated at nearer five than four millions sterling, irre- 
spective of the amount expended on repairs; and thus it 
would appear that during the last nine years about thirty 
millions sterling has been spent upon shipbuilding on the 
Clyde. Of the vessels in process of construction, or contracted 
for, at 31st December last, 171 were iron steamers, ranging 
from 30 to 4,800 tons burden, nine iron sailing ships, one a 
composite steamer, one @ wooden sailing ship, and three iron 
dredgers. The significance of the above figures will be 
realized when they are compared with ;the following returns 
of shipbuilding at the great porth of England ports. On the 
Wear there were launched in 1871 97 vessels, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 81,903; on the Tyne, 97 screw steamers, 
ranging from 617 to 2,251 tons, or an aggregate tonnage of 
22,565; and on the Tees at Hartlepool and on the Humber, 
36 screw steamers, with an aggregate tonnage of 42,950— 
making a grand total of 147,418 tons of shipping. In addition 
to the ships launched, there were in process of building at the 
3ist of December :—On the Wear, 81 screw steamers, repre- 
senting 96,072 tons; on the Tyne, 30 screw steamers and 1 
paddle steamer, 42,122 tons; at Hartlepool, the Tees, and 
Humber, 35 screw steamers, 43,709 tons—in all 147 vessels, 
representing 181,903 tons. 

The London Morning Post politely confesses that the Eng- 
lish are indebted to the United States for many things beside 
the indirect claims, and then goes on to describe the doings 
of a“ national safe deposit company” which has just been 
formed in London upon the model of the ones in New York, 
but—as they claim—with several improvements. The build- 
ing, a very large one, is to be constructed ostensibly of iron, 
something on the model of an armor-plated vessel. The 
walls will consist of a number of plates varying in thickness 
from 1¢ to 44 of an inch. These plates will be successively 
of hard and soft metal (steel and iron) so as to render all at- 
tempts of burglars nseless, and between each of the screw 
plates there is to be a packing of gneister, of which material 
the higher walls are to be mainly constructed. The inten- 
tion of this construction is to guard against the effects of 
lightning as well as the attacks of fire and burglars. Inside 
of this building are safes, also made burglar and fire-proof, 
so that all objects within it will be about as secure as mortal 
hands can make them, Each safe in the building has its own 
peculiar lock and key, and, by an ingenious invention of the 
locksmiths, it is impossible for any door to be accidentally 
left open, as each door locks itself by the mere process of 
withdrawing the key. The idea seems to be received with 
great favor among the wealthy and business circles. 


The late conversion by Paris journalists of the harmless, 
necessary umbrella into a weapon of combat is already bear- 
ing unpleasant fruit. In London, the other day, a gentle- 
man, under the exaltation of vinuous enthusiasm, seized and 
broke the umbrella of a peaceable painter, whom he casually 
encountered, under the impression that it was a sword. For 
this offense he was arrested and mulcted in the miserably 
inadequate penalty of five shillings. This was equivalent to 
saying that any man who has five shillings to invest in the 
luxury may get drunk and break any other man’s umbrella, 
provided only that he is drunk enough to mistake it for a 
sword. For a long time one’s umbrella, as is well known, 
might be appropriated with impunity; but if now it may be 
wantonly destroyed before its hapless owner’s eyes, what 
are people in uncertain climes to do? Either we shall have 
umbrellas laid aside, as the small-sword, which was a familiar 
part of a gentleman’s dress in the last centuries, is now, 
with milder manners, discarded, or else they will be ranked 
with dangerous weapons, and their use forbidden by law. 
And then we must be fain to content ourselves with Mackin- 
toshes and aquascutums, and such like wretched devices, as 
best we may. One feels like banishing MM. Rozat and 
Ratisbonne, in their bestgclothes, to a land where it should 
always rain and umbrellas should be unknown. 

The Levant Times gives along account of the coronation 
of Prince Cassa, the new King of Ethiopia, which took place 
at Axum on the 14th of January. The solemnities lasted a 
fortnight, and the first step ia them was Prince Cassa’s 
departure from Adoa on the 4th of January en route for 
Axum, which was reached on the 12th. On the 13th a grand 
review took place, at which 8,000 Abyssinian priests were 
present as spectators. On the 14th, Cassa made his solemn 
entry into the Cathedral of Axum, where the coronation 
ceremony was gone through. At the termination of this, he 
repaired to a palace which he had had specially built for the 
occasion, and mounted the throne, leading up to which were 
twelve steps, wearing the crown upon his head. At this 
moment the company were so overjoyed as to be unable to 
restrain themselves, and began discharging firearms in the 








throne room, much to the delight apparently of the new 
monarch, but to the detriment of the ceiling if not of the 


the rejoicing will, however, in the eyes of Englishmen, atone 
for the somewhat barbaric nature of the previous proceedings. | 
The eating and drinking lasted three consecutive days, and | 
| during the whole of this time the King remained in the room. | 
|The people entered by relays of four hundred at a time, and 
the carnival did not end until 4,000 head of cattle and 500 
hives of honey psed in the preparation of hydromel had been 
consumed. 

The history of the trials of the different marshals of France 
who have been called on to answer for their acts since the 
office was first instituted by Francis L, is hardly of a nature 








to console Marshal Bazaine. Only five marshals of France 
have been tried for their lives by regular tribunals, and all 
five were found guilty and executed. Marshal de Retz, who 
was the first holder of the highest military dignity in France, 
was brought to trial for high treason, or rather for repeated 
acts of rebellion against the authority of his liege lord John 
VL. Duke of Brittany. Found guilty not only of the crime 
with which he was originally charged, but of others still more 
heinous, the Maréchal de Retz was hanged ané his body 
burned in 1440. The next offender was Marshal Biron, the 
friend and companion in arms of Henry IV. In spite of all 
the favors heaped on him by his royal master, Marshal Biron 
was found guilty of conspiracy with the King of Spain against 
the first of the Bourbons. Henry IV. would have pardoned 
him if he would have confessed his crimes; but on his refu- 
sal to admit his guilt, the King allowed sentence to be carried 
out, and Marshal Biron was decapitated on the Place de 
Grove in 1602. Marshal de Marcillac, who was executed in 
1632 for conspiracy and rebellion against Cardinal Richelieu, 
was the third marshal of France who perished on the scaffold. 
Marshal dej#Montmorency, who was executed in the same 
year on a similar charge, was another of the victims of the 
Cardinal. The last of the marshals of France who have 
undergone a capital sentence was the best known and most 
celebrated of them all, Marshal Ney, shot on the 7th of De- 
cember,1815,"for fidelity to his old and treachery to his new 
master. But Marshal Bazaine is the first marshal of France 
arraigned on a charge of bad conduct in face of the enemy. 


A writer in the London Telegraph says that “hurry seems 
to be the curse of London existence now-a-days. Every- 
body wishes to crowd the life of forty-eight hours into 
twenty-four. ‘ Fast-fleeting’ pleasure is no mere poetical 
description, but fact. All those who are supposed to be 
‘idle men’ about town seem to me to be oppressed with the 
weight of their amusements, and the necessity of getting 
them over at once. You meet a fellow at breakfast, and 
when you see him at dinner you find he has been to Brighton 
and back, or he has driven ‘one side of the road’ on a 
public coach; the man next to you has come from Dublin 
before dinner; and the one next to him starts fora day’s 
racing in Paris after his coffee. This hurry has reached the 
operas. The other night, though ‘ Lucca’ and ‘ Le Nozze’ 
were superbly good, and the entertainment was remarkably 
attractive at the other house, men were dodging backwards 
and forwards between Drury Lane and Covent Garden like 
rabbits in a warren. It is no business of mine, but really I 
should think the game was not worth the candle, and that 
often between two stalls they fell on the streets, and the 
streets were just then very dirty.” 


An interesting article on State education in Italy appears 
in the Neue Freie Presse. During the last two centuries, 
says the writer, education has in the greater part of the coun- 
try, and especially in the Papal States, been not only neg- 
lected, but systematically suppressed. That, notwithstand- 
ing this, the Italian people are not sunk in ignorance and 
prejudice is due to the fact that in Italy the population of the 
towns}is much greater in proportion to that of the country 
than it is,in other States, and that even the country people 
have been in constant contact with the educated classes 
owing to the peculiar relations which exist there between 
landowners and their tenants. This accounts, the writer 
thinks, for the essentially Conservative character of the great 
revolutionary movement in‘ Italy, which is the consequence 
of the moderating influence exercised by the town 
populations—an influence which was not concentrated 
in a single capital, as elsewhere, but in a number of 
cities which were formerly the seats of independent Gov- 
ernments. Another tranquilizing effect was produced, espe- 
cially in the northern and central districts, by the system 
under which the produce of the soil, and also to a certain 
extent the profits arising out of the management of the 
estates, were divided between the landowner and the 
peasant. In the schools under the influence of the clergy 
but little was allowed to be taught beyond praying with 
beads and singing litanies for the boys, and sewing altar- 
cloths and surplices for the girls. But in the army of Victor 
Emmanuel education has long been compulsory, and thou- 
sands of discharged soldiers who have returned to their 
villages are acting as pioneers of culture in the most remote 
corners of the monarchy. No soldier who is unable to read 
and write is allowed even a single day’s furlough. The new 
peace establishment of 300,000 men is no doubt a very 
heavy burden on the taxpayer; but when it is considered 
that the armylis at present the most effectual means of 
spreading education in the country, the cost will not ap- 
pear excessive, especially as the doubtful attitude of France 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland. 
Delivered in Edinburgh in 1872. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong and Co. The prominent position in modern 
theology occupied by Dean Stanley, as well as his reputation 
as a leader in the English Church, gave peculiar empbasis to 
the announcement, which reached us early in the present 
year, that he was about to deliver in scotland a course of 
lectures upon Scottish ecclesiastical history ; great interest 
was excited in the minds of all who were familiar with the 
bent of the distinguished Churchman’s genius; and the 
appearance of the present volume will be a gratifying event 
to large numbers who anxiously watch the shifting aspects of 
religious opinion, and who desire to comprehend the com- 
plex and intricate condition of church affairs in Great 
Britain. But it must not be supposed that only this class of 
readers will be interested in the volume now before us; on 
the contrary, it is a work offering rare attractions to all who 
enjoy vivid and brilliant presentations of historical knowl- 
edge. To those familiar with the author's lectures upon the 
Jewish and the Eastern Churches, any remarks upon the 
beauty and the fascination of his style would be quite super- 
fluous; and any who have not yet become acquainted with 
his writings may be assured that there is a rare treat in store 
for them. The task undertaken in the delivery of such a 
course of lectures as these, and under such circumstances, 
was exceptionally difficult and hazardous, and the manner in 
which it has been accomplished is most creditable to the 
candor, liberality, and good feeling of the lecturer, They 
are enlivened by copious illustration, such as the author well 
knows how to supply, and are diversified by many anecdotes. 
Not their least attractive feature is to be found in the com- 
ments upon distinguished men in the Church of Scotland, 
which are scattered thickly through the Volume; ancient and 
modern celebrities are made the subject of remark, from the 
earliest times to the present day; a warm tribute is paid to 
Robert Burns, whom Dean Stanley styles with naive earnest- 
ness, a “ Prodigal Son of the Church of Scotland.” It must 
have been strangely interesting to sit ina Scotch Presbyterian 
audience, and hear these utterances of an English prelate! 
But as that privilege was denied us, we must be content to 
read them in this handsome and admirably printed volume. 


Pansies : “ Sor Thoughts.” By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co, This little volume 
of poems displays some engaging qualities, and marks the 
writer as a person of gentle nature and refined perceptions- 
We miss the substantial merits, the force and vigor which 
have been revealed in the same lady’s stories. We are in- 
clined to very greatly prefer Mrs, Whitney's prose; in verse 
her literary weaknesses are more obvious, and her strength is 
not easily perceptible. Still these poems have sufficient 
excellence to ensure them many readers, and they are tolera- 
bly certain to be admired by a numerous and most respecta- 
ble class. The publishers have given the book a very dainty 
and appropriate dress; the prettiness and perishability of .the 
binding is in excellent keeping with the poems enshrined 
within. 

The Netherside of New York. By Edward Crapsey. New 

York: Sheldon and Co, In the vice, crime and poverty of 
New York, Mr. Crapsey has a field, which, though often 
traversed, always yields abundant fruit to the careful ob- 
server. The present volume contains a number of articles 
(evincing rare penetration and much careful thought) upon 
various themes connected with the general subject above 
stated. Several of these articles originally appeared in the 
“ Galaxy,” and attracted very general attention and com- 
mendation. The ground is somewhat perilous, and calls for 
cautious walking, on the pait of any author who ventures 
upon it; Mr. Crapsey proves fully equal, however, to the 
delicacy of his task, and succeeds in escaping its dangers. 
His book is as interesting as it is valuable, and we wish it a 
genuine success. 
The Great Peace-Maker : A Submarine Dialogue. By R. H. 
Horne. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle. 
We learn from the somewhat lengthy and difluse preface, 
that this poem first appeared in “ Household Words,” over 
twenty years ago, and the occasion of its publication having 
been the successful laying of the telegraphic cable between 
Dover and Calais. Mr. Horne has done admirable work ; but 
with all respect for his remarkable dramatic power, we cannot 
but think that this curious poem might better have remained 
in obscurity ; it was a mistake to republish it, for, despite of 
some fine thoughts and noble lines, the author appears in 
anything but a favorable light. The volume is mainly of 
interest as a literary curiosity. 


The Masque of the Gods. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: 
James R. Osgood and Co. It would be somewhat difficult to 
say whether this poem leans most strongly toward Christi- 
anity or Paganism. Its design is ingenious, and the versifi- 
cation presents a large variety of pleasing measures. The 
various gods are introduced with skill, and together with the 
other dramatis persone, acquit themselves very respectably, 
Asa specimen of mythological erudition, the “ Masque of 
the Gods” possesses a certain interest; and it certainly con- 
tains some passages of considerable poctic beauty; but as a 
whole the impression it produces is not agreeable. The 
philosophy is obscure, the moral ambiguous, and the religious 








renders it necessary for Italy to be constantly on her guard, 
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fewSauthors who display such remarkable versatility of 
powers as Mr. Taylor, and even his least meritorious produc- 
tions are never without some evidences of strong, individual 
talent ; but in the presentinstance his subject does not appear 
to be happily adapted to his abilities, and the result is a poem 
of very doubtful excellence. 

—_—_—p>—_-—- 


IDLBJWORDs. 


Once I said, 

Seeing two soft, starry eyes, 

Darkly bright as midnight skies~ 

Eyes prophetic of the power 

Sure to be thy woman's «\ower, 

When the years shall crown thee queen 

Of the realm as yet unseen : 

“ Sometimes, sweet, those eyes shall make 
Lovers mad for their sweet sake !” 


Once I said, 

Secing tresses, golden brown, 
In a bright shower failing down 
Over neck and bosom fair, 
As yon sculptured angels are— 
Odorous tresses, drooping low 
O’er a forehead pure as snow : 
“Sometimes, sweet, in thy soft hair, 
Love shall set a shining snaret!” 

— Once I said, 
Seeing lips, whose crimson glow 
Mock the roses wet with dew— 
Warm, sweet lips, whose breath was balm, 
Pure, proud lips, serenely calm— 
Tender lips, whose smiling grace 
Lit with splendor all the face ; 
“ Sweet, for kiss of thine, some day, 
Men will barter souls away !” 


Idly said! 
God hath taken care of all, 
Joy,or pain that might befall! 
Lover’s lip shall never thrill 
At thy kisses, soft and still; 
Lover’s heart shall never break 
In sore anguish for thy sake ; 
Lover's soul for thee shall know 
Nor love's rapture, nor its woe. 

All is said! 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Madame de Barry gave her annual concert on Thursday 
evening, at Chickering Hall, which attracted a very fashion- 
able attendance. The programme included some choice 
selections, which were rendered with great skill, and they all 
elicited the heartiest applause. Madame de Barry must have 
felt gratified at the success achieved by herself and the tal- 
ented artists who contributed their share to this charming 
entertainment. 

Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Bart., has been ‘elected a 
trustee of the British Museum. 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster have given their 
consent to the erection of a bust of Professor Maurice in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The governors of the Charterhouse have resolved to ‘place 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral a memorial of the late Master, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hale. 


The National Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace take 
place this month. According to the arrangements now 
made, the sopranos, contraltos, tenors, and baritones will 
sing against each other in their respective classes during the 
two first days. Military and volunteer bands, choral societies 
200 strong, and other associations, are to compete during the 
following week. A choir numbering 500 voices is expected 
from Wales to sing for the Challenge Prize. The juries are 
to sit in front of the Handel Orchestra, and make their awards 
immediately after each competition. 


M. Pasdeloup will bring his orchestra to England this 
month, for performanees in London and in the largest pro- 
vincial towns. 

The Government returns on the subject of singing methods 
adopted in training colleges show that during the last year in 
seventeen colleges the teaching was based upon Haullah’s 
system, in nineteen upon the old notation with a movable 

, and in ten upon the tonic sol-fa system and the letter 
notation. ' 

A large and varied collection of the works of the late very 
abie animal painter, Mr. F. W. Keyl, is now on view in Lon- 
don for a few days. 

The Sevres porcelain manufactory is now busy making 
forty-six cups, or low vases, to be given to the members of 
the painters’ jury. These cups are worth £20 each, and there 
are four others at £40, which are for the Minister, the Direc- 
tors of the Fine Arts, and the two foremen of the jury. This 
is quite a novel bounty to the jurors, 

Mr. Brodie’s colossal memorial statue of the late Master of 
the Mint has arrived in Edinburgh. Dr. Graham is repre- 
sented in the robes of a D.C.L. of Oxford. 

The Conversazione of the Society of ‘Arts is fixed to take 
place at the South Kensington Museum on Wednesday, the 
19th of June. 

Mr. Barker's historical picture, “The Surrender of Na- 

leon,” is on view at Messrs. Jennings’s gallery, Cheapside, 

ndon. 

A subscription is being raisedjin Paris to erect a monu- 
ment to Auber. 

Thomas Carlyle, Kinglake, and Froude have written notes 
in favor of the Canauian copyright plan. Mr. Carlyle writes 
to Mr. Trevelyan: Some weeks ago I signed a petition drawn 
up by Huxley, which probably you have seen, accepting 
cheerfully the American offer to English authors, and leaving 
English publishers entirely to their own devices in the mat- 
ter—which latter class of persons, as you justly urge, should 
never have been imported into the discussion atall! This 
Huxley petition, | have heard somewhere, is not to be 
granted ; whereupon I gladly fall back on your proposal ; and, 
indeed, from the first, should have preferred it as the really 
practical method. If you can push forward this proposal of 
yours to a victorious issue, I shall, out of public spirit, have 
a true satisfaction; though, for my own poor share, taking 
jittle or no interest in the question for a good while past. 





TOPICS OF THE 


AMERICA 


DAY. 


SECRECY AND THE SEA-SHORE. 
From the New York Times. 


To the inhabitants of cities, the noise, heat and dust of 

Summer strongly suggest three opposites—the quiet, the 
coolness and the extensive water privileges, as the auctioneer 
would phrase it, of the sea-side. And so,if he can escape 
from the toils of his office or shop, he flies to Long Branch, 
or Newport, or Cape May. A sojourn of a few hours is all 
that is necessary to convince him that he had far better 
iave remained in the City, to defy the dust with Turkish 
baths, and to palliate the heat with linen and lemonade. 
Rest and quict are practical'y unattainable at a fashionable 
sea-side resort, and when these are wanting the chief object 
of a Summer holiday is missed. ‘There are, nevertheless, a 
number of out-of-the-way places on the sea-shore which pre- 
cisely answer the demands of the overworked seeker for rest. 
There are large, old-fashioned farm-houses, where the table 
is wholesome, the rooms comfortable, and where the world 
of fashion never comes. Now and then a fortunate discoverer 
finds one of these rests for the weary, and enjoys it fora 
single Summer with rapturous zest. He cannot, however, 
keep his secret. The following Summer he brings with him 
a friend or two, and before the season is over his retreat has 
been mentioned in the newspapers, and thus made public 
property. A score of people crowd into the next season, and 
he sadly seeks another refuge, too often seeking only in vain. 
A sea-side resort which has reached that stage of population 
in which one is forced to dress for dinner and make calls at 
other cottages in the evening, is but little better than the 
crowded caravansaries of the more fashionable resorts. 
The average man cannot spare the time to make voyages 
of discovery in search—not of the fountain of youth, but of 
the fountain of solitude. This work, nevertheless, could be 
easily accomplished by the efforts of an enterprising broker 
in quiet nooks, and agent for secret boarding-houses. Sucha 
broker would soon find a sufficient number of eligib!e Sum- 
mer retreats to satisfy scores of customers, and there is no 
fear that his eflorts would not be «appreciated. His offer of 
“accommodation for one small family in a sea-side farm- 
house discovered only two weeks since,’ would be caught at 
with eagerness by hundreds of men, each eager to outbid 
another, and he would be unable to supply the demand for 
“ country boarding-houses in the neighborhood of which no 
person from this city has yet been seen.” His customers would, 
of course, be sworn to secrecy as to the locality of the places 
offered to them, and those who might close with his offers 
would be expected to leave their addresses, during their ab- 
sence from home, in the sole keeping of this broker in earthly 
paradises. 

One can fancy the delights which would be presented to 
the solitary boarder at the secret farm-house. His children 
could devote themselves from dawn to darkness to the archi- 
tecture of sand forts, or the intricate composition of mud 
pies, without the dreadful necessity of wearing spotless cloth- 
ing and undergoing the tortures of the curling-stick. His 
wife would be Ses from the feminine competition in dress 
which makes life at the — watering-places so serious a 
drain upon the marital pocket. He himself could revel in 
the luxury of last year’s coat, and of absolute isolation from 
his accustomed world; the news of which would reach him 
— by a reprehensible weakness on the part of his guardian 
broker. The beach would not be a promenade for the dis- 
play of dress and the frivolities of flirting, but would be all 
is own, whercon to lie and dream without dread of the 
prowling pickpocket or the practical sarcasms of the casual 
small boy. The pre-nuptial visions of that unattained honey- 
moon, in which he saw himself stretched on a lonely beach 
under the shade of an expansive umbrella, with his head rest- 
ing on the lap of the beloved object who softly lulled him to 
sleep with the music of Tennyson’s “ Princess,” might be 
made a delightful reality, instead of the dreary failure which 
it proved when he tried it at Long Branch amid the sneers of 
envious spectators, while unfeeling boys made the umbrella 
a mark whereat to shy unpleasant clam-shells. A fortnight 
of this perfect rest would send him back to the City a stronger 
and a browner man, and by preserving implicitly the secret 
shared with him by the broker, he coulc return the following 
season with a certainty that the undesirable public had not 
overflowed into his private paradise and desecrated it for- 
ever. 


i 


SLAVE TRADE IN THE EAST, 
From the Express. 


The mixed commission court at the Cape of Good Hope, 
established by the United States, Great Britain, and Portu- 
gal at the end of 1868, had not a single case of slave trade for 
that year, and when it ended, the commission was discon- 
tinued. It was felt that the slave trade was abolished on the 
western coast of Africa, though neither Spain, Portugal nor 
Brazil have abolished slavery, though they are in the way to 
do sv. But the case is different among the eastern nations, 
especially in Turkey, Egypt and Persia, and indeed wherever 
the Koran has sway you find both slavery and the slave trade. 
The priests of reputation among the \Mussulmans declare it 
an abomination, yet it is not forbidden by the Mohammedan 
religion, and is coequal with it in territory. The African ex- 
plorations reveal to civilized nations trade in slaves almost 
incredible. In 1861 Dr. Livingstone visited the table land 
surrounding the lake Nyassa. About the lake rise moun- 
tains covered by forests, cnltivated fields, villages, inter- 
sected by numerous smiling valleys and meadows where 
flocks feed, and where many brooks flow to the lake—the 
whole a region of peaceful prosperity. The soil was fertile, 
the products varied, the people industrious, and Dr. Living- 
stone saw men, women, and children scattered over the plain 
engaged in labor; in the villages were mills grinding corn, 
and workmen weaving cotton. The slave traders visited it, 
and when Livingstone was there, 1861-3, the country was no 
longer recognised ; wild beasts overran the plantations, si- 
lence hung over the villages, doors were shut, or the roofs 
beaten in by rain or burnt by fire, and only corpses were to be 
seen. Here and there, in the midst of the reeds or the ruins 
of dwellings, crouched miserable beings, the hunted remnant 
of the slave traders. Hunters were still in the country, and 
could be seen pursuing the fugitives in the woods, and fre- 
quently the sound of firearms were heard. And this is a pic- 
ture of what has taken place within the last few years in 
many places of the eastern coast and in the centre of Africa. 
No doubt slavery itself is the check to the progress of pt, 
Persia and Turkey, and of any country where the Moham- 
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medans rule, Mo! edans largely owe to it their lethargy. 


And it is to supply this want of slaves that Africa is drained 
of its population and given over to devastation. A French- 
man, M, Etienue Felix Berliou, professor of history at Lyons, 
has just published an interesting monograph upon the slave 
trade in Africa in 1872, with a view to attracting the atten- 
tion of Europe and the United States to its enormity, and 
eliciting efforts for its suppression. 


TARIFF AND TAX REDUCTION AT LAST. 
From the Commercial Advertiser, 


At the last moment, and after a tedious wrangle, both 
Houses of Congress have finally agreed upon a bill to redace 
Tariff rates and Taxes. Mr. Dawes, in his place in the House, 
has congratulated his fellow-members and the country upon 
this happy ending of a difficult task. He estimates the ag- 
gregate reduction at $53,000,000 ; and the two minorities of 
the Ways and Means Committee yield gracefully to the compro- 
mise which has produced this result. The bill, as passed, re- 
peals stamp taxes to the amount of $7,500,000; abolishes to- 
bacco warehouses; imposes a uniform tax of twenty cents 
per pound upon tobacco; reduces the duties on salt fifty per 
cent., on lead twenty-five per cent., on iron and copper and 
other metals, and on the manufactures of these metals, ten 
per cent., on wools and woolen manufactures ten per cent., 
and on cotton manufactures ten per cent.; admits free of 
duty the materials used for ship-building, drugs, chemicals, 
dyes, and hides; repeals the allowance of moieties to in- 
ny and reduces the number of Collectors and Assessors 

275. 
‘The reduction of $53,000,000 per year will relieve much of 
the distresss which has been caused by heavy taxes. Our 
trade and industry, overburdened and embarrassed, is now re- 
lieved in part, and at last it is possible for our business men 
to make definite calculations in regard to their business enter- 
prises. In saying this, we assume that the President will ap- 
prove the bill; after so great a delay in Congress, it is not 
probable that the Executive will deprive the People,of the 
relief for which they have prayed. 


PROSPERITY IN IRELAND. 


The Editor of the Union states that the “ eight millions of 
a stalwart race” havé now “ dwindled down to less than four.” 
Where did he ascertain these figures? The Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland are four and a quarter millions ; and then there 
are over one million of Protestants, the real back bone of the 
country, the men who are manufacturers, merchants, traders, 
keep the business of the country alive, and rapidly increasing. 
There are thus nearly five and one-half millions of a popu- 
lation still in Ireland with all the vast emigration, the race is 
everywhere so prolific. And steamships, and a knowledge 
of geography, are aiding to scatter them over the whole earth . 
Instead of the British Government having made “ the 
land a desert,” it is a land that “ blooms and blossoms as the 
rose ;”” as every visitor from this country can testify. What 
are the facts? Thirty years ago a farmer in Ireland sold his 
butter for 8 and 10 cents, and if superior 12 cents per pound. 
Now he gets from 20 cents up to 38 cents a pound for it. He 
used to sell eggs at 8 cents adozen. Now he obtains from 20 
to 40 cents a dozen for them. He used to sell his three 
years’ old heifer for £5; now he gets £15 to £20 ($100) for 
her, and often more. Beef in 1852 was to be had in Ireland 
at any butcher's stall for 4d (8 cents) a pound. Now it 
ranges from 16 to 24cents a pound. Mutton at similar rates. 
All these prices are just making fortunes for Lrish farmers, 
and the awfully “ unhappy working class natives,” get 
“wages nearly equal” to those in America. Why should 
not these facts be told of Ireland in the United States instead 
of the wretched representations about that country that all 
our journals almost daily publish ? Truth would serve them 
all just as well as talsehood.— Witness. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE SUPPLEMENTAL TREATY. 


The Saturday Review thinks there is little use in forming 
conjectures as to the decision of the Senate of the United 
States. With their customary candor American journalists, 
instead of discussing the merits of the question, engage in the 
more practical inquiry whether the Administration commands 
the votes of two-thirds of the Senate. It is universally be- 
lieved throughout the United States that the rejection of 
consequential damages involves an admission of the validity 
of the direct claims; and great disappointment will ensue if 
the arbitrators decide that no liability of any kind has been 
incurred by the English Government. The amount is of 
comparatively little importance; but it is not desirable to 
extend the responsibility of neutrals. The chances are not 
in favor of an amicable settlement; but the Government has 
greatly improved its position by the explanations which were 

iven before the recess. It will be unjust to blame the 
Ministers either for steady adherence to the unanimous 
determination of the country, or for laborious efforts to pre- 
vent the lapse of the Treaty. The miscarriage of last year’s 
negotiations at Washington no longer excites lively interest. 
If the Senate refuses to repair the mischief which has been 
caused by negligence or by encroachment, there will be rea- 
son to believe that a friendly termination of the dispute was 
from the first impossible. 


The Spectator cannot feel sanguine as to the fate of the 
Treaty, though there is certainly more room for hope than 
there seemed to be last week, But we have at least the 
satisfaction that whatever the blunder committed by our own 
Government in the moles of the Treaty, and subsequently 
in the long and needless delay to call attention to the diver- 
gence of the American case from the agreement as they had 
understood it, throughout these latter negotiations the polic 
of the Government has been thoroughly firm and wise. We 
suspect, indeed, that this has been in no small degree due to 
the attitude of the country. Lord Granville still insisted on 
Monday on the wisdom he had shown in delaying any notice 
of the divergence of the American cases from the Treaty as 
he had publicly interpreted it, in a way that suggests to us 
that it did not startle him quite as much as he would have us 
think, though no doubt, as he admitted, he did not find it “a 
specific for the gout.” Further, we question greatly whether 
he had not fully contemplated the alternative of arguing the 
matter before the Geneva Tribunal, until he heard what the 
British people thought of it. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: We have heard in England, 
and have unhesitatingly believed, that the Americans sought 
not money, but such an admission of responsibility as money 
may signify, together with a frank avowal of regret for 
having wounded the feelings of a kindred people. This the 
have got. Nothing remains but to count out the cash whic 





one side is ready to pay and the other is careless to receive. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE «& CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX « CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET, 


eres 





JAY COOKE & CO., 
20 Wat Srreet, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonpon. 


IIENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD «& Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN «& CoO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. 


& 0. FEF. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. Cc. KAUFEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


WAL Street, Fripay P, M., June 7, 1872. 

There has been no movement of any 
consequence in the financial market during 
the week under review. The uncertainty as 
regards the Washington Treaty, tends to 
eheck speculation, and as it is generally be- 
lieved that in any case the arbitration will be 
delayed, it will probably be far into the 
Summer before the effect can make itself 
felt on thismarket. Money works eassly at 
5 and 6 per cent., the former being the cur- 
rent rate in Government collaterals. Dis- 
counts are at 7 and 8 per cent for first class 
indorsed paper, with exceptions at a lower 
rate. Gold is at 1144, and ly, show- 
ing a decline from 11414. Foreign ex- 
change is dull, but strong at 1099; and 7% 
for 60 days, and 110!¢ and 53 for short 
sight bankers sterling. Governmetns are 
strong, and the stock market is dull but 
steady. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 





May 31, June 7. 
American Gold........... Mya — 14yu @— 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 1084@ — 1975,@ 108 
REA REE 68Y@ 687% 44 O44 
Erie preferred .. RA @ BEG 86@ St 
EO eee 10W%@ 123 1214%@ 122 
Tilinois Central. @ — 138 @ — 








Lake Shore..... 


. 4 @ WY 
Michigan Central 118 


a — 








N. Y. Central and % —_ 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip RQ — 
Northwestern. ....... B~@ — 
Northwestern pref IBY@ 3 
@hio and Mississippi. 4634@ ATG 
_ L,, See % @— 
Pittsburg.......... + 9 @N 97a — 
Rock Island... ... MOYE@OK =~=:111 ‘@111\ 
BE, nn ncvcicnsee - —- @-— — @— 
J, Sa vyyYa — HH DHS, 
ot ce aoe ae RWuYa — S'sQ@ 9 
nion Pacific... 383M 3874 40 @ — 
Wabash and W. H4@ 7534 TUM Tb 
Western Union. Dy@ —- Ws@ — 
Adams Express... wan 955, WY 
Ameri Merchs’ Union. i @ 7 i @m 80 
J. OO Sea 81 @ Siig Bya — 
Wells, Fargo........ .... S54¥@ 86 8 @ 92% 


The financial and commercial situation may 
be thus briefly summed up: Gold higher and 
unsettled, Exchange advancing, currency 
abundant, and trade, with limited exceptions. 
dull, The advance in Gold and Exchange 
is a consequence of the heavy foreign trade 
balance that has been run up against the 
country during the last few months, for the 
adjustment of which, partly, the outward 
drain of specie just now is very heavy. Part 
of this efflux, it should be remembered, is on 
account of the called bonds. The shipments 
of coin the past week were a little in excess 
of four and a quarter millions, brirging the 
total since the beginning of the year up to 
nearly twenty-seven millions. The con- 
tinued uncertainty as to the fate of the Treaty 
of Washington, has been used by speculators 
to assist the Gold premium upward ; but well- 
informed financiers give it as their opinion 
that the failure of the Treaty will have no 
serious effect on the finances or business of 
the country, the effect of the deferring of a 
settlement of our difficulties with England, 
having already been pretty generally dis- 





counted. The mercantile demand for Gold 
continues quite active, the imports keeping 
up to a remarkably high figure for so late a 
stage of the business season. The export 
trade, though somewhat larger in volume 
since produce began to come forward freely 
by canal, is still greatly out of proportion to 
the imports, and our exchanges, it must be 
confessed, are in a bad shape. Whether a 
revival of the spirit of European investment 
in American securities can be relied upon to 
equalize things at the proper time, or not, 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the heavy 
outward movement of Gold is a matter of 
deep concern, more particularly as we have 


_ja reduced quantity of Cotton and Bread 


Stuffs to fall back on for exchange. At such 
a juncture it seems purposeless alike for the 
Government to reserve one hundred millions 
im its vaults with the idea of substantiating 
our national credit, and equally so to sell 
oa | a few millions to moderate the 
price. Either our products, our bonds or our 
gold must satisfy our extravagant purchases 
from Europe, or in lieu of bonds and stocks 
our gold must be paid. One hundred millions 
annually are being drawn from the pockets of 
the people to reduce the principal of the 
public debt, and to this extent is the country 
deprived of operative capital, which, by its 
engagement in the extension of improve- 
ments and industries, would, with the repro- 
ductions of its natural increase in the ratio 
of geometrical progression, soon amount to a 
sum many times multiplied and not incon- 
siderable in comparison with the entire sum 
of the public debt. In this connection the 
country has already cancelled more than 
three thousand millions of the expense of the 
late war, and, yet bearing so heavy a burden 
of taxation, presents a degree of progress 
and prosperity truly astonishing. By the 
latter circumstance, however, we should not 
be lulled into a sense of insecurity inimical 
to our welfare.—Shipping List. 


We are informed that the well-known 
house of Winslow, Lanier and Co. have be- 
come associated with Messrs. Leonard, Shel- 
don and Foster for the sale of the Canada 
Southern bonds. The latter firm report large 
sales during the past week, and a growing 
desire amo ng the shrewdest capitalists to in- 


investments ever offered in this market. 


Tue AMENDED REVENUE Law.—The ship- 
ping interest will gain considerable benefits 
from the amended Revenue Law. ‘The tenth 
section of the act provides that all lumber, 
timber, hemp, manilla, and iron and steel 
rods, bars, spikes, nails, bolts, and copper and 
composition metal required for the construc- 
tion or equipment of vessels built in the 
United States for the foreign trade, shall be 
admitted free of duty. The shipbuilders’ tax 
is also remitted. These concessions will re- 
lieve the ship owners and builders from a 
part of the burdens which they have been 
compelled to bear, and therefore open the 
way to a revival of American Commerce. 
But that revival would have been made more 
speedily attainable if Congress had listened 
to the petitions of our shippers for the repeal 
of the antiquated anti-Registration law. 
Foreign ships have multiplied in our ports 
while Congress has given the cold shoulder 
to the pleas offered in the interest of our own 
Commerce, and no American steamers con- 
test the carrying trade of this port to-day. 
Congress'has acted unwisely in this long de- 
lay, but it has made partial amends at the 
eleventh hour. The repeal of the tax on 
coal-gas is a reform which we commend to 
general attention. The gas companies will 
not be likely to hear of it unless their cus- 
tomers point out the provisions of the thirty- 
fifth section of the act. The section reads as 
follows: “ All acts that impose a tax on gas 
made of coal wholly or in part, or of any 
other material, be and the same are hereby 
repealed.” Some of the gas companies have 


</been in the habit of charging this tax to the 


consumers—a gross injustice which ought to 
be remedied at the moment when the new 
act becomes a law. The general reductions 
amount to $53,000000. The relief given by 
the remission of taxes and the lowering of 
Tariff rates will not be immediately apparent, 
but the ultimate results cannot be otherwise 
than salutary.— Commercial Advertiser. 


Messrs. Henry Clews and Company give 
public notice that the loan of the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota Railway 
Company of Iowa has been closed. This 
house are now offering to investors $2,200,- 
000 of bonds secured by mortgage on the 
Milwaukee branch of the road. This branch 
is important as opening direct communica- 
tion with Milwaukee and the lakes. It will 
add largely to the earnings of the main line. 


There seems to be no end to the fraudulent 
devices of rogues to get the better of honest 
men. It has been frequently remarked that 
the ingenuity so often displayed by the former 
class, if legitimately employed, would place 
them above want; and no doubt this is true. 
A crime as novel as audacious, whereby the 
trade of one of the largest mercantile firms of 
this city was sought to be undermined, has 
been brought to light within the last day or 
two. The eminent firm of Phelps, Dodge & 
Co., heavy metal dealers, having ascertained 
that through some mysterious channel copies 
of their private correspondence, telegraphic 
advices from foreign correspondents regard- 
ing the prices of goods in which they deal, 
and the prospective state of the market, were 





vest in one of the safest and most desirable 


is supposed, with various rival firms, they 
set to work with the detectives to find out 
the culprits. The result is the arrest of one 
Peterson, the janitor of the building in which 
the firm do business, and a Mr. Nelson, 
broker, the former having been in the habit of 
letting the latter in after business hours, when, 
by means of a falce key,the safe containing the 
private correspondence and telegrams were 
extracted and copied. It is intimated that 
several other persons of business repute, both 
in and out of the city, for whom the broker 
in question is believed to have acted, are im- 
plicated, but, for the credit and good name of 
the mercantile classes, it is to be hoped that 
this will prove to be an unfounded suspicion. 
—Shipping List. 


Tue Norruern Pactric Trape.—The 
great prize of the world’s commerce in future 
is the control of the Northern Pacific trade 
and that of its dependencies on both conti- 
nents. By a glance at a map of Mercator’s 
projection it will be seen that the continents 
of Asia and America converge towards the 
north, till at Behring’s Straits they are only 
forty miles asunder; and as the bulk of the 
population of both continents is projected 
far to the north, it is obvious to the most 
casual observer that in the not remote future 
the commerce of the Northern Pacific Ocean 
is to overshadow in its extent and import- 
ance all others. The impulse that has been 
given to the public mind in this direction is 
chiefly due to the construction of the Union 
Pacific road, happily for the whole ‘country 
already completed; and to the Northern 
Pacific road, now in rapid process of con- 
struction, under auspices that will ensure 
like, if not surpassingly auspicious results. 
Few, however, comprehend in the remotest 
degree even the results that are to flow from 
the completion of the Northern Pacific road. 
By this route the two continents are brought 
about sixteen hundred miles nearer to each 
other than at any southern point, and, con- 
sidering the relative centres of population 
in each, it is clear to the dullest apprehension 
that the northerly route is in the end to be 
the controlling one. 


Well informed parties in California esti- 
mate that the surplus wheat crop for expor- 
tation this year will reach 600,000 tons. They 
are apprehensive about an edequate supply 
of tonnage to carry away this surplus, in 
addition to the requirements of the coal, 
lumber, dyewoods and guano trades. The 
tonnage arrivals at San Francisco, for the 
first four months of 1872, have averaged 
26,500 tons per month, against less than 
22,000 tons per month last year. There is 
going to be plenty of business for ships at 
that port for the next twelve months, and it 
it is reasonably certain {that good rates of 
freight will prevail. 


The proposition to extend the weather re- 
ports of the Signal Service Bureau so as to 
make them more available to farmers through- 
out the land by the establishment of signal 
stations in the rural districts of every State is 
an excellent one, Up to this time the wants 
of commerce have} been the main objects of 
consideration, and the reports have been 
more especially intended to notify shipping 
on the seacoast and lakes of the approach of 
storms. So many solid advantages have been 
derived by these interests as to recommend 
the extension of the bulletins throughout the 
agricultural districts. Under the new system 
the reports may easily be made useful to far- 
mers, fora careful perusal of them would save 
them labor and enable them to plant and 
gather more intelligently. Work would not 
be delayed, and crops need not be reaped 
when storms are imminent. Plowing and 
sowing seasons could be calculated, and the 
results of the year largely increased to indi- 
viduals and the nation at large. To enrich 
the agricultural interest with its practical 
workings is one of the most obvious improve- 
ments that could be made. 


The revival of commercial and industrial 
activity in the United Kingdom is reflected 
by the British Board of 'Trade returns, which 
show an increase in the exports during the 
four months equal to 24 per cent., as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 
either of the two previous years. The gain 
is chiefly in metals and woolens, but many 
other items have profited, and in very few 
there is a falling off. The following are the 
principal articles which show an improve- 
ment on the month: Alkali, chemicals, coal, 
copper, cotton, yarn, and manufactures—the 
latter 16 per cent.—earthenware, haber- 
dashery, hardware, iron and steel—50 per 
cent.—linen manufactures, machinery, wool- 
en yarn, woolen manufactures—60 per cent. 
The imports into the United Kingdom during 
the period specified have been equally pro- 
geessive—the aggregate value of the entries 
having reached £114,525,208, against £104,- 
51,343 same period in 1871, and £84,962,22 
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MoveMEST OF Gratn.—There is a very 
decided “tendency of grain this year toward 
the St. Lawrence. During the week ending 
May 51 there were shipped from Chicago, 
Toledo, and Milwaukee 1,797,961 bushels of 
corn. Of this amount nearly one-half, or 
809,000 bushels, went to Canadian ports. 
There are now three lines of foreign steam- 
ers which sail from Montreal, and three ships 
sail each week. They have a capacity of 
about 180,000 bushels of grain. The grain 
trade of Canada increases very rapidly. 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask. 
} | 
— | . 
U.S. Obligations, | 
ee ae eens oo, 
U. 8. 5a, 74 coup.......... : ee 
ee ae 12019 im 
TOR. + teneeeese ees 114% Mb 
U. 8. 6a, 5-208, 62 coup.............. 114% sas 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, "64 coup... ..... 5 115¢ 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, "65 coup.. 115% 116 
U. 8. 6a, 5-208, "67 coup 32 118% 
U. 8. fa, 5-208, "68 coup cite 
U. 8. 5a, 10-408, coup.... ........... 112% 
State Bonds. 
New York Reg’d Bounty Loan..... 109 were 
do coupon do 9 vx 
do _ 68 canal loan 1872 101% | 106 
Alabama 5s... ; & 0s 66 
GO. Gi ccc unctucese cose ~» 
Arkansas 7, & ees 5S 
California 7s, "T7.......... 110 hoe 
Georgia 6s, ‘72 coupon............... 7 80 
do %,new....... aeuSt anvedbar eons 88 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, °70............. esse toes 
eS, ae 60 65 
erry se ape 
Michigan 66, °73—'83................. 99 
PENGUIN: CONS 6 0556-6: cosce cose Wig 
do —_ 68, H. 43% 


SO as 
N. Carolina Ga old................... 
do 6s new. 
Ohio 6a, "75... 
South Carolina 63 
Tennessee 6s.... 
do new Bonds... 
 _ 
do = new Bonds 





Rallroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond 
Alt. & T. Haute tet mortgage... 
o 2d_ mortgage pre 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds 


























Chic, Burl. & Gainey 8s, let morts.. 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 
do Ist mortgage.......... 
do ED cash ste a> ones 
Chicago & Milwaukee let mort...... 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... 





Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F 

do mort... 

Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund... 

Col. Chic. & Ind, Central 1st mort 

do dd mort... 

Del. Lack & West. ist mort 
do 24 





c mort 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort 
Erie 1st mort. extend 
SO EE eae 
Galena & Chic. ext. ................ 
do 2d mort 
Great Western Ist 
o 94 mort, ‘08.......:.. 
Hann. & St. Jos, 1st mort. Land Gr.. 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert 
Harlem 1st mort. 7.......... ay 
do 1stmort.and Sinking Fund.. 
Hudson River 7 mort. ° 
Illinois Central 7% °75 
I Ee MR 6 0'5.554045 000000000 
Michigan Central 88, 1882........ 2... 
Mich. South, & N. 1, 7s Sink Fund... 


tenn eeeee eeeeens 


do i 
New York & New Haven 6 
Ohio & Miss, 1st mort 
‘do consol 
i aks nsinds 560065 bb 0d ceenre 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort 
» o =€85»6©-_: Sd mort... ... 


C mo 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri ity 
Quincy & Tol. 1st mort. "90.......... 
iia ehithas vibehetavevcine 
St. Louis & tron Mountain. . 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv... 
do ist mort. ext............ 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land Grants, 7s 
do Income, 108........ 
Alt. & Terre Haute..." 

o preferred..... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie.... 
Chicago & Al 










) ies 
Chicago & N, Western..... 
preferred 

Chicago & Rock Island 
Chicago, Burlington & 


Cleveland & Pittsburg...... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Centra 
Del. Lack. & Western 


Harlem 
ao 




















es 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred... ... 


do 2d preferred. 
Michigan Central....... 
Milwaukee & St. Paul... 
do preferred. 
| eee 
New Haven & Hartford 


ew Jerse’ 






N. Y. Central & Hudson River..)."; 
do 8 rip Certificate 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co....... itikwteyiar Wass 
Cumberland Coal and [ron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Canal,..... |... 
Pennsylvania Coal Co......... 
Spring Mountain Coal 
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na 
Boston Water Power 
i cnisehesivesesebascnesdeex 
Adame Expresa...................... 
Wells, Fargo Express... 
American Express...,... 
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A STANDARD 


SECURITY. 


We ere selling the NORTHERN PACIFIC 
7-30 GOLD BONDS at Par and Interest in 
currency. They are issued in denominations 
of from $100 to $1,000 COUPON, and $100 
to $10,000 REGISTERED, and are at all 
times interchangeable at the pleasure of the 
holder, without charge. 


They are secured by a FIRST AND ONLY 
MORTGAGE on the Road, its Equipments, 
Earnings and Franchises, and also on a Land 
Grant which, on the completion of the Road, 
will exceed 23,000 Acres to ech mile of track, 
or 500 Acres of Land to secure each $1,000 
bond, 

These bonds are at all times receivable at 
TEN PER CENT. PREMIUM, in payment 
for any lands purchased from the Company. 

A portion of the Company’s Lands are now 
on the Market, and the proceeds of sales 
constitute a SINKING FUND for the RE- 
DEMPTION OF ‘tHE BONDS. 


Holders of United States 5-20 bonds can 
now convert them into 


Northern Pacific 7-30’s, 


Realizing an immediate hand rofit and 
an INCREASE OF ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
ON THEIR ANNUAL INCOME, 


The semi-annual Interest on the Registered 





Bonds is paid with GOLD CHECKS, sent to 


the Post Office address of the holder. 


All marketable securities received in ex- 
change, without expense to the investor, at 
their highest current value. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


For Sale by Banks and Bankers generally through. 
out the United States and Canada, 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, ’ 

Messrs, Clews Habicht & Co , ¢ London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
en demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres, 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world, 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





t@" Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, LAND Warrants, Excuanes, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cuted 

¢2" Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
aud remitted for promptly. 

27" CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
npon having their business attended to with delity 
and despatch. 

New York CorresronpEents’: HENRY CLEWS 

CO, KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


TAPSCOTT’S 

GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 

MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND eres STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 


Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 


Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
anada at lowest rates. 


Fer further particulare, apply to 
TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 
86 South Street, New York. 


ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 
are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Secured as they are by a first mortgage on 
the road, land grant, franchise and equip- 
ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
mand at once a ready market. 

A liberal sinking furd provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in Goip. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9714 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recommend them, 
TANNER & CO., Bankers, 

No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2%, 1872. 


(@" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31st DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
SE Pica cn ctcicncctsccncescanetes 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
eS) eee $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379, 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and eten. «+. 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,405,937 95 
Cagh im Bamk..........c.scceses cocceves 274,345 01 


Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issne of 1898 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
Were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the, Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonxs, JoserH GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuar.es DENNIS, ©. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moors, James Low, 


B. J. Hownanp, 
Jos1an O. Low, Bens. Bascocs, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Mnturn, 
Cuarues H. Russett, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
LoweE.u Hotsroox, Freperick CHauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Royat PHELPs, Wit H. Wess, 
CaLes Barstow, Sueprparp Ganpy, 
A. P. Prior, Francis Skippy, 
Wii E. Dopar, Cares P. Burp ert, 
Davip Lang, Cuas. H. Marsaun, 
James Bryce, Wii E, Bunker, 
Danret 8. Mitten, Samvuet L. Mirren, 
Wo. Sturcis, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINs, ALEXANDER V. Buakg, 
Cuares D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’é, 


Henry Cort, 





J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Vice-Pres’t 





BANKING HOUSE OF 
nwooD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. . 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 

The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 


As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are pre to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 

Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 

SAM’L D. DAVIS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 

Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CoNSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 

Exchange on London and Paris, 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


AGENCY OF TIE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Ja the East 
and West Indies, and Seuth America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San F. i Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. . oonte pave ' 

ARCH. McKINLAY s4sents. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES = EXCHANGE 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 
Railway and ether Loans negotiated. Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission, Interest om 
Deposits, § P Ne 





SAFE AND PROFITABLE! 


THE 


CANADA SOUTHERK 


RAILWAY COvs 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


30 Years. 
SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit 
River, and is the Eastern link in the new 
Arr Line From BurraLo To CuicaGo, and 
has been under construction for about two 
years past by railroad men who have seen 
the necessity for a Steel Rail, Low Grade 
Short Route between the great railroad sys- 
tems which diverge from Chicago, Toledo 
and Buffalo. 


Among the Builders of the Road, by whose 
cash subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have 
already been graded, bridged and made ready 
for the superstructure, a large part of the 
steel rails bought, all of the materials for the 
stations, and a part of the equipment pur- 
chased, are: 


MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. 
TRACY, DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM L. 
SCOTT, HENRY FARNHAM, R. A. 
FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Junr., 
B. F. ALLEN, all directors, either in the 
Chicago and Northwest or the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific; GEORGE OP- 
DYKE, of the Midland road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL 
DREW, J. 8S. CASEMENT, J. and J. 
STEWART and F. H. WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buffalo and Chicago, and will also shorten 
the distance between Toledo and Buftalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-s:x per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED 
and in running order on or before December 
the 31st of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds 
are payable either in New York, London or 
or Frankfort. 

We confidently recommend ,the bonds to 
all classes of investors. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON: 


and FOSTER 
NO. 10 WALL ST. N. ¥.- 
NOTICE. 

HAVING BECOME ASSOCIATED 
WITH Messrs. LEONARD, SHELDON & 
FOSTER in the Agency of the CANADA 
SOUTHERH RAILWAY CO., we offer the 
above-named Bonds for sale. 

After a through investigation, we recom- 
mend them to our friends and customers as a 
SURE AND RELIABLE INVESTMENT. 

Phamphlets and all information furnished 
on application. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & Co., 
27 Pine Street, 

















